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Ring Your Telephones 
From Y our Lighting Circuit 


Connect Your Lighting Circuit 
Here. 


30c No 
to Dry 
15e Batteries 
per month 
Total No 
Operating Wet 
Cost Batteries 
For Operates 
Power Off 
Ringing A.C.orD.C. 
in Current 
Your Lighting 
Exchange Circuit 








Connect Your Ringing Leads Seow” 


Our standard ringing machine of this 
type, for straight line ringing, is the 
CODE NO. 7-A Frequency Converter. 
Operates off 110 volt 60 cycle A. C. 
circuit. Can also be provided with 
positive and negative pulsating attach- 
ment for selective ringing. 

We make ringing converters which 
will operate off any lighting circuit. 

Give us the voltage and frequency 
of your lighting system and we will 
advise the machine to use and saving 
which it will effect for you. 


Converters Shipped on 
30 Days’ Approval 


Leich Electric Co. 
Genoa, III. Kansas City, Mo. 


Patents pending on all types of 
Leich Frequency Converters. 
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aisle space in front of the booths is limited this type is 
the only kind to use. Saving of space—perfect ventilation—and 
combination features are important advantages with this type of 


booth. See article, page 40 in TELEPHONY, February 3rd. If you have 
a job that calls for a ‘“‘battery’’ of telephone booths {write us for information. 

















Send for our special booth Catalogues 
The Yesbera Mfg. Co., 7202 bien TS 
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“Realizing that to a large ex- 
tent the present prosperity and 
freedom of operating among our 
companies is largely due to the 
individuals of the Independent 
telephone manufacturers and 
jobbers who furnish us with su- 
perior apparatus wherewith to 
meet the competition with which 
we were confronted, we do urge 
that the members of this asso- 
ciation, so far as possible, buy 
only the apparatus sold by them 
for use in our exchanges.”—Res- 
olution adopted at convention of 
Tele- 


Minnesota’ Independent 


phone Association. 











A Bell Opportunity. 
Everyone who has read tales of the 
South Sea Islands will recall, at least 
Ta- 
hiti is an island of the Society Group, 


dimly, the words Papette and Tahiti. 


lying about 4,400 miles southwest of San 
Francisco, and Papette is its principal 
city. A United States consular report, 
dated December 30, 1916, says: 
“Telephone service is provided by a 
private company in the city of Papeete, 
and the system extends practically to all 
parts of the island of Tahiti. The rates 
are approximately $37 a year, with no 


extra charge for long distance calls.” 





Here is a golden opportunity for the 
Bell telephone organization to extend its 
monopoly campaign. Tahiti 
dot in the South Pacific Ocean, and is a 
long way from United States federal in- 
Probably the Bell 
have a. gay riotous time showing the 
South 
American trust handles a locally-owned 


is a mere 


terference. could 


Sea Islanders how a modern 
telephone company. It surely is an oppor- 
tunity for extending its field of activities. 

Think of it! “No extra charge for long 
distance calls,” says the consular report. 
Apparently, if ever a benighted commun- 
ity needed the benevolent attention of 
the great Bell universal system that spot 
is Tahiti. 

In the faithful 
great work of uplifting the telephone in- 


prosecution of its 


dustry, we fully expect that the Bell com- 
bination will act at once on this consular 
report, and lose no time in seeking to ac- 
quire the Papeete exchange and _ its 
branches. 

It is to be hoped that the Kingsbury 
forbid 


bit of missionary en- 


commitment letter does not 
this particular 
deavor. Probably too, the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Sherman anti-trust 
law will not interfere with typical Bell ac- 
tivities in Tahiti as they do in the United 
States. 

It is likely, however, that the South 
Sea Islanders have their own peculiar 


ways of dealing effectively with those who 





try to infringe on their rights. In that 
case, Independent telephone men in this 
country will advise them to keep their 
war clubs handy. 


Annual Reports and Statements. 


The season of the year during which 
the annual meetings of telephone com- 
panies are held is now at hand. In the 
past few years TELEPHONY has published 
many items in which are summarized the 
reports made at these metings; financial 
statements have also been included. 

It was only a few years ago that it 
was exceedingly difficult to obtain copies 
of the reports and financial statements. 
Gradually, as the “gospel of publicity” 
was spread, a greater number of reports 
was a 


was received. Last year there 


sufficient number received to warrant 
their grouping and publication in a sepa- 
rate department of TELEPHONY—and this 
department was continued for several 
months. 

There are many of our readers who 
are specially interested in these reports, 
for they afford them an opportunity of 
with their own 


making comparisons 


plants. Already TELEPHONY has received 
a number of reports and financial state- 
ments. It hopes that within the next two 
months more reports and financial state- 
ments will be received than ever before, 
so that the field will know what the vari- 


ous companies have done. 





Connection Ordered at Owatonna 


Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Commission Orders Physical Connection 
Between Local Exchange of Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company at 
Owatonna and the Toll Lines of the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


On Monday, February 5, the Minnesota 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission or- 
dered the Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Co. to connect its local exchange 
at Owatonna, Minn., with the toll lines of 
the Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

The expense of making the physical 
connection and its maintenance is to be 
apportioned equally between the two com- 
panies. The Tri-State company is to pay 
the Northwestern company a_ service 
charge of five cents for each in and out 
message, this charge to be absorbed from 
the rate. An additional charge of 10 
cents is to be added to each toll line mes- 
sage moving over the toll line of the Tri- 
State company to or from subscribers of 
the Northwestern company at Owatonna. 
This charge is to be paid to the North- 
western company and is not tg be ab- 
sorbed from the toll rate. The commis- 
sion’s order becomes effective March 7. 

The ruling of the Minnesota commis- 
sion was made in the case of the city of 
Owatonna, complainant, vs. the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co. and the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
respondents. 

Filing of Case. 

About a year ago the city of Owatonna 
filed a petition for connection between the 
toll lines of the Tri-State company and 
the Owatonna exchange of the North- 
western company. During the spring of 
1916, a number of hearings were held. 
Appearances for the city of Owatonna 
were made by Sawyer & Sperry. The 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 
was represented by E. A. Prendergast and 
Cobb, Wheelwright & Dille. The Tri- 
State company was represented by C. B. 
Randall and Harlan P. Roberts. 

This is the first case in which the Min- 
nesota commission has ruled upon phy- 
sical connection so that the order of the 
commission is published in full, as fol- 
lows: 

“This case was duly heard by Commis- 
sioner Charles E. Elmquist and the tes- 
timony and briefs having been duly con- 
sidered, the commission finds as follows: 

Findings of Commissicn. 

This petition is brought by the city of 
Owatonna to require physical connection 
between the toll lines of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. with the local 
exchange of the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Co. 

The city is located 68 miles south of 
the Twin Cities in Steele county, Minn., 


and is the county seat. It has 6,100 pop- 
ulation and is the home of the state pub- 
lic school for dependent, neglected and 
ill-treated children, Pillsbury Academy, 
Academy of the Sacred Heart (Sisters of 
St. Francis), one of the largest nurseries 
in the state and numerous manufacturing, 
commercial and banking institutions. The 
county has 24 creameries. Many cities 
and villages are within a radius of 75 
miles of Owatonna, and its citizens are 
frequent users of the telephone toll lines 
extending into and through the city. 

The city duly authorized the prosecu- 
tion of this case, and it has the right to 
do so. 

The Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co., hereinafter called the Northwesterr, 
is a corporation and owns an exchange in 
the city of Owatonna which consists of a 
common battery plant to which there are 
connected 1,366 city telephones and rural 
lines with approximately 800 stations. 
The plant includes underground conduit, 
underground cable, aerial cable; is con- 
structed according to modern methods and 
is giving its subscribers adequate service. 

The Owatonna local exchange is an in- 
tegral part of the Northwestern system, 
which is composed of 128 local exchanges, 
reaching 2,906 points by toll lines, has 
171,805 subscribers’ stations, and repre- 
senting an alleged investment of $22,602,- 
403. It connects with 165 non-competitive 
telephone toll companies, also with the 
Iowa Telephone Co., the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Co., which are associated Bell 
companies, and with the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

Toll Business of Local Exchange. 

The lines of the Northwestern extend 
throughout most of Minnesota and the 
two Dakotas. Its toll lines reach prac- 
tically every city, village and hamlet in 
the state, and by the aid of connecting 
companies and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., it reaches _practi- 
cally every city and village in the United 
States that has telephone service. 

During the year 1915 the local exchange 
handled 60,550 toll messages to and from 
570 points, bringing in a gross revenue 
of $20;470.01. The ‘out’ messages amount- 
ed to 29,241 day, and 1,332 night calls. 
The inward messages were 29,516 day, and 
461 night calls, showing that the ‘in’ and 
‘out’ business is practically even. Of 
these 570 points, 384 are reached by both 
the Northwestern and Tri-State toll lines. 
These points sent to and received from 
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Owatonna 58,219 messages on which the 
gross revenue was $19,489.06. 

A total of 19,274 messages, giving a 
gross revenue of $4,849.85, were sent to 
and received from exchanges not owned 
by either the Northwestern or Tri-State 
company, but with which the toll lines of 
both companies connect. A number of 
these cities and villages have competing 
exchanges; the one connecting with the 
Northwestern toll lines, and the other 
with the Tri-State toll lines. The num- 
ber of messages moving between Owa- 
tonna and these competitive points 
amounts to 38,054, with a gross revenue 
of $14,427.71. 

Owatonna Toll Business. 


There were 872 messages, with a gross 
revenue of $207.65, carried between Owa- 
tonna and points in which both the 
Northwestern and Tri-State toll lines 
terminate in a toll station. There were 
9,841 messages with a gross revenue of 
$2,325.20, to Owatonna from points hav- 
ing exchanges not owned by either com- 
pany, but with which the toll lines of 
both companies connect. 

Many citizens in places where com- 
peting exchanges exist, have duplicate 
telephones, and the inward ‘business to 
Owatonna from these duplicate stations 
amounts to 18,789 messages with a gross 
revenue of $7,171.21. 

There were 341 inward messages, with 
a gross revenue of $74.65, from towns 
having no exchanges, but having toll sta- 
tions of both the Northwestern and Tri- 
State companies. The Northwestern and 
Tri-State companies are strongly competi- 
tive, the latter company belonging to what 
is known as the Independent group. There 
is no physical connection between the 
lines of the two companies at any point 
in the state, where they operate competi- 
tive exchanges, which can be made use of 
by patrons. 

The Tri-State System. 


The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. is a corporation which operates an 
extensive system of local and toll lines 
throughout the western part of the state 
of Wisconsin, the eastern and western 
part, and the entire southern part of Min- 
nesota south of the city of St. Cloud, a 
small part of South Dakota, and fairl) 
extensive connections into North Dakota 

The record does not show the claimed 
investment of the system, nor the num- 
ber of subscribers’ stations which it and 
its affiliated companies have. Its toll lines 
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very completely cover the territory just 
mentioned, and it is the strongest com- 
petitor of the Northwestern system for 
local and toll business. 

Its toll lines run into and throughout 
the city of Owatonna. It has no local ex- 
change at this place, but about three years 
ago it installed several toll or pay sta- 
tions and permits subscribers to use a 
local toll station with an agrement to pay 
not less than $2 per month for toll mes- 
sages. It has 31 stations in the city, all 
but five being public pay stations. It gives 
adequate service to its patrons. 

Its toll lines reach 971 points within 
the state of Minnesota, and it and its con- 
necting companies have 356 exchanges 
within the state. In the year 1915 it had 
2,882 ‘in’ calls to Owatonna with a gross 
revenue of $979.75; and 5,972 ‘out’ calls 
with a gross revenue of $1,915.10, or a 
total of 8,854 calls with a gross revenue of 
$2,894.85. In its case the ‘out’ calls great- 
ly exceeded the ‘in’ calls. 

It controls or has a substantial interest 
in local exchanges at Red Wing, Albert 
Lea, Faribault, Austin, Mankato and other 
ties in the state. It has 31,170 subscrib- 
ers at Minneapolis and 10,500 subscribers 
at St. Paul. 

‘Northwestern Refuses Connection. 
Othe Northwestern refuses to connect 
with a competing company, but insists, if 
a connection is ordered, that the com- 
pany must be protected by a differential of 
at least 25 cents in addition to the local 
toll rate. It claims to be able to give 
adequate and reasonable service to patrons 
at practically all points within the state 
and nation, and that a connection with its 
strongest competitor will deprive the 
company of a large part of its business 

and revenue. 


The Tri-State is willing to make the 


connection, but objects to a differential 
for the reason that it will deprive it of 
a part, if not all, of the local toll sta- 
tions which it has in the city of Owatonna. 

The companies agree to a stipulation 
which reads as follows: 


It is agreed that the customary fee of 
five cents on each in and out message, 
paid by the toll companies to the local ex- 
changes in the state of Minnesota, is suffi- 
cient compensation for the usual services 
rendered in originating and terminating 
toll messages, over connecting toll lines 
by such exchanges, and may be consid- 
ered as a usual charge in this case for like 
services. This stipulation is in no way to 
affect the question of damages to the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. by 
reason of the physical connection, if 
ordered, or by reason of the operation of 
the lines under such order for connection, 
'f made, nor in any way to affect the 
question of differential or arbitrary 
charge, should one be fixed by the com- 
mission, 


The physical connection clause under 
which this proceeding is brought reads 
as follows: 
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Section 10. Physical connections re- 
quired: Whenever public convenience re- 
quires the same, every telephone company 
shall, for a reasonable compensation, per- 
mit a physical connection or connections 
to be made, and telephone service to be 
furnished between any telephone exchange 
system operated by it and the telephone 
toll line or lines operated by another tele- 
phone company, or between its telephone 
toll line or lines and the telephone ex- 
change system of another telephone com- 
pany, or between its toll lines and the toll 
line of another telephone company when- 
ever such physical connection or connec- 
tions is practicable and will not result in 
irreparable injury to the telephone system 
so compelled to be connected. 

The term “physical connection,” as used 
in this section, shall mean such number 
of trunk lines or coinplete wire circuits 
and connections as may be required to 
furnish reasonable and adequate service 
between such telephone lines and ex- 
changes and shall not be deemed to pro- 
vide for any connection whereby one line 
or circuit is to be bridged upon another 
line or circuit. 

In case of failure of the telephone com- 
panies concerned to allow or agree upon 
such physical connection or connections, 
or the terms and conditions upon which 
the same shall be made, application may 
be made to the commission for an order 
requiring such connection and fixing the 
compensation, terms and conditions there- 
of, and if after investigation and hearing 
the commission shall find that such physi- 
cal connections will not result in irre- 
parable injury to such telephone proper- 
ties, it shall by order direct that such 
connections be made, and prescribe rea- 
sonable conditions and compensation 
therefor and for the joint use thereof, 
and by whom the expense of making and 
maintaining such connection or connec- 
tions shall be paid. 

Whenever application is made to the 
commission requesting physical connec- 
tion, it shall be presumed that such con- 
nection is necessary, and that the public 
convenience will be promoted thereby, and 
the burden of overcoming such presump- 
tion shall be upon the party resisting such 
application. The telephone companies so 
connecting shall give service over the con- 
necting line or lines without preference to 
or discrimination against any service or 
telephone company whatever. 


The Three Questions Considered. 


Under this statute the commission must 
pass upon three questions—public con- 
venience, reasonable compensation, and 
irreparable injury to one or both tele- 
phone properties. Each question will be 
discussed in its natural order. 

In no case is the commission author- 
ized to order the physical connection and 
joint use unless public convenience re- 
quires it. The statute provides that, 


Whenever application is made to the 
commission requesting physical connec- 
tion it shall be presumed that such con- 
nection is necessary, and that the public 
convenience will be promoted thereby, and 
the burden of overcoming such presump- 
tion shall be upon the party resisting such 
application. 


This statute places the burden of proof 
upon the telephone company to show that 
public convenience does not require a con- 
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nection. The petitioner, however, did not 
rely upon the statute, but proceeded to 
introduce evidence to show that the pub- 
lic was inconvenienced by the absence 
of a physical connection between these 
companies. 


Public Convenience Needs Connection. 


A careful review of the record con- 
vinces us that public convenience does re- 
quire the connection of the toll lines of 
the Tri-State with the exchange of the 
Northwestern at Owatonna. The commis- 
sion has the right to consider the history 
of the act giving its jurisdiction over tele- 
phone companies. For a period of 10 years 
preceding the passage of this act, there 
was a growing agitation favoring the reg- 
ulation of telephone companies, chiefly 
revolving around the question of a physi- 
cal connection. 

Most statutes of this kind use the term, 
‘public necessity’ or ‘public convenience 
and necessity.’ The elimination of the 
term ‘necessity’ must have been done ad- 
visedly. 

While efficient telephone service is com- 
paratively recent, thhe service rendered 
has become one of commanding import- 
ance. The citizens should have the right 
to talk over connecting telephone lines to 
any point in the state under reasonable 
rates and regulations which properly safe- 
guard the property of existing companies. 

The Northwestern testified that there 
were no calls filed at Owatonna for points 
not reached by the Northwestern toll lines, 
and that 98.2 per cent. of the messages 
handled between Owatonna and other 
points went over its toll lines, or the 
lines of direct-connecting companies from 
subscriber’s station to subscriber’s sta- 
tion, and that only 1.8 per cent. of the 
messages required messenger service. The 
company contends that this demonstrates 
that public convenience does not require 
a physical connection. 

Upon the other hand, the record shows 
that there are a large number of sub- 
scribers to telephones of the Tri-State, 
and its affiliated and connecting com- 
panies, who cannot transmit messages 
from their stations to subscribers of the 
local exchange at Owatonna. 

It is the practice of telephone companies 
to extend their toll line service by con- 
necting with their own, Independent and 
non-competing exchanges, the exchange 
being generally paid a charge of five cents 
for each in and out message. The con- 
nection of such companies is of great 
public convenience, and there is no good 
reason why the same service should not 
be extended to competitive companies un- 
der such regulations as will preserve the 
property from irreparable loss. 


Doctrine of Physical Connection. 


The doctrine of physical connection be- 
tween public utilities was established by 
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an order of the commission made in the 
famous Jacobson ‘Wye’ case, 71 Minn. 
page 519, 179 U. S. 287. The court de- 
cided the order of the commission to be 
a proper exercise of its police power. In 
part it said: 


‘ 

It is contended that, even if the con- 
nections were made, neither railway com- 
pany could be compelled to deliver its 
loaded cars to the other, to be carried 
with their contents to their destination 
over the road of such other; that to com- 
pel appellant to deliver up its cars to be 
carried away from the line of its road to 
distant points would be in violation of its 
charter contract, and unconstitutional; 
that, for this reason, it is useless to com- 
pel the making of the connection in ques- 
tion, and therefore the legislative act fails 
of its purpose, and is unconstitutional and 
void. 

Such interchange of cars between dif- 
ferent railroads is a common and almost 
universal practice; yet there are few rail- 
road charters which expressly authorize 
this practice. It would hardly be con- 
tended that such an act of interchange is 
ultra vires on the part of a railroad com- 
pany whose charter is silent as to such 
authority. As incidental to the operation 
of its road, a railroad company has the 
power to interchange cars with other con- 
necting companies, and this is the ordi- 
nary and usual way of doing business. 
We are clearly of the opinion that the 
legislature has the power to compel a com- 
mon carrier to do business in the ordinary 
and usual way, and therefore may compel 
such interchange of cars as incidental to 
the business for which the company was 
chartered. 


The same principle was re-affirmed in 
the case of C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. vs. 
State of Iowa, 233 U. S. page 334, where 
it was said: 


It was competent for the state, acting 
within its jurisdiction, and not in hostility 
to any federal regulation of interstate 
commerce, to compel the carrier to accept 
cars which were already loaded and in 
suitable condition for transportation over 
its line. The requirement was a reason- 
able one. It cannot be said that the 
plaintiff in error had a constitutional right 
to burden trade by insisting that the com- 
modities should be unloaded and reloaded 
in its own equipment. 


See also state of Washington, ex rel. 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Co. vs. 
Fairchild, et al. 224 U. S. 510. 

In Michigan Central company vs. Mich- 
igan Railroad Commission, 236, U. S. page 
615, the court, in part, said: 


That it is not, as a rule, unreasonable 
to require such interchange of cars, suffi- 
ciently appears from the universality of 
the practice, which became prevalent be- 
fore it was made compulsory and may be 
considered as matter of common knowl- 
edge, inasmuch as a freight train made up 
wholly of the cars of a single railroad is, 
in these days, a rarity. 


In the case of Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad vs. Central Stock Yards, 212 U. 
S. 132, the court said: 


In view of the well-known and neces- 
sary practice of connecting roads, we are 
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far from saying that a valid law could 
not be passed to prevent the cost and loss 
of time entailed by needless trans-ship- 
ment or breaking bulk, in case of an un- 
reasonable refusal by a carrier to inter- 
change cars with another for through 
traffic. We do not pass upon the ques- 
tion. It is enough to observe that such 
a law perhaps ought to be so limited as 
to respect the paramount needs of the 
carrier concerned, and at least could be 
sustained only with full and adequate 
regulations for his protection from the 
loss or undue detention of cars, and for 
securing due compensation for their use. 


See also Michigan Central Railway Co. 
vs. Michigan Railroad Commission, 236 
U. S. 615, where the court sustained the 
order of the commission requiring the 
interchange of cars in the city of Detroit. 


Orders tc Telephone Companies. 


Orders requiring connection between 
telephone companies have been sustained 
in the case of Hooper Telephone Co. vs. 
Nebraska Telephone Co., 147 Northwest- 
ern 674; Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. vs. Grant County Rural Telephone 
Co., 119 Pac. 968; Billings Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. vs. Rocky Mountain Bell Tele- 
phone Co., 155 Fed. 208; state ex rel. 
Public Service Commission vs. Skagit 
River Telephone & Telegraph Co., et al., 
147 Pac. 885; Wisconsin Telephone Co. vs. 
Railroad Commission of Wisconsin, et al., 
156 Northwestern 614. All of these cases 
hold that the requirement for physical 
connection is an exercise of the police 
powers of the state. 

The law does not authorize the com- 
mission to compel a connection between 
two local exchanges. This question is one 
of great importance to the public, and its 
solution rests with the legislature. 


Reasonable Compensation. 

The next question to be considered is 
that of a reasonable compensation. The 
Northwestern contends that a physical 
connection at Owatonna will result in 
taking its property without due compensa- 
tion which can only be done under the 
exercise of eminent domain, and that the 
commission has no such power. That con- 
tention has already been disposed of by 
the authorities quoted. The statute reads: 


If after investigation and hearing the 
commission shall find that such physical 
connections will not result in irreparable 
injury to such telephone properties, it 
shall by order direct that such connec- 
tions be made, and prescribe reasonable 
conditions and compensation therefor and 
for the joint use therefor, and by whom 
the expense of making and maintaining 
such connection or connections shall be 
paid. 

In fixing the compensation the com- 
mission may take into consideration the 
cost of making the physical connection, of 
performing the service in the exchange of 
messages, and the effect which a connec- 
tion will have upon the business and 
earnings of the companies. 
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The record in this case shows that the 
defendant companies are strong competi- 
tors for business; that the Northwestern, 
owning the local exchange, has a big ad- 
vantage in the handling of toll messages 
to and from Owatonna; that in the year 
1915, 58,219 messages were handled be- 
tween Owatonna and points reached by 
the Northwestern and Tri-State toll lines, 
and that of this amount 19,274 messages 
were handled between Owatonna and ex- 
changes not owned by either company. 

It also shows for the same year, that 
$12,137.00 or 59.1 per cent. of the total 
out and in revenue of Owatonna was se- 
cured from traffic between Owatonna, Al- 
bert Lea, Austin, Faribault, Mankato, 
Northfield, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
where the toll lines of these two com- 
panies connect with competing exchanges. 

The out and in business at the Owa- 
tonna exchange is about evenly divided. 
The Northwestern claims the right, if a 
connection route all toll 
messages originating at a Northwestern 
station in Owatonna destined to any point 
which can be reached by the Northwestern 
lines, over its own lines. Mr. Randall for 
the Tri-State also contends that his local 
exchanges will insist upon the same privi- 
lege. Their right to do so will not be 
passed upon by the commission in this 


is ordered, to 


case. 


Northwestern Claims Decreased Busi- 
ness Will Result. 

The fact, however, that there are a 
large number of competitive exchanges in 
the state, and many places where dupli- 
cate telephones are used by subscribers, 
and the insistence of a local company to 
route originating messages over its own 
toll lines supports the claim of the North- 
western that a physical connection will 
deprive it of a large part of its toll busi- 
ness to and from Owatonna. Compensa- 
tion merely covering the cost of physical 
connection and of performing the serv- 
ice of exchange in messages, would leave 
competition free and open between the 
toll lines and would undoubtedly affect the 
business of the Northwestern company. 

A reference to some of the cases will 
be helpful. In Stone vs. Farmers Loan 
& Trust Co., 116 U. S. 307, it was said: 


From what has thus been said, it is not 
to be inferred that this power of limita- 
tion or regulation is itself wthout limit. 
This power to regulate is not power to 
destroy, and limitation is not the equiv- 
alent of confiscation. Under pretense of 
regulating fares and freights, the state 
cannot require a railroad corporation to 
carry persons or property without reward; 
neither ¢on it do that which in law 
amoum « taking of private property 
for pu! se without just compensation, 
or without due process of law. 


The Michigan commission in J. J. 
Tweddle vs. Michigan State Telephone 
Co., commission leaflet 32, page 400, said: 
(Continued on page 33.) 

































Poles Purchased During Year 1915 


Statistics Gathered by U. S. Forest Service from 17,000 Purchasers of Poles 


Show that Telephone and Telegraph Companies Purchased 44 Per Cent. of 
Total Number—Data Given in Bulletin 519 of Department of Agriculture 


The United States Forest Service, 
through its office of industrial investiga- 
tions, has compiled statistics on the num- 
ber of poles purchased during 1915 in 
the United States by the telephone and 
telegraph companies, steam and electric 
railroads, and electric light, heat and 
power companies. 

The census was taken exclusively by 
correspondence with approximately 17,- 
000 purchasers, representing practically 
all the pole users in the country. 

About 12,000 concerns returned sched- 
ules in reply to either the first or the 
second request for data. This was 70 
per cent. of the total number of con- 


cerns to which inquiries were sent. Ac- 
tually, however, the figures given in 
this bulletin (No. 519) represent  be- 


tween 9( and 95 per cent. of the poles 
purchased, because the non-reporting 
companies were principally the smaller 
ones. 

Information regarding the prices paid 
for the various species of poles was not 
requested. 

Table I shows the number of poles 
purchased each year from 1907 to 1911 
and for the year 1915, by kind of wood. 
-Figures for 1911 and previous years were 
taken from reports compiled in co-op- 
eration with the Bureau of the Census. 
Statistics were not obtained for the years 
1912 to 1914. 

A total of 4,077,964 poles was reported 
as purchased during 1915, which repre- 
sents an increase of 659,944, or 16 per 
cent., as compared with the number re- 
ported purchased in 1911. It is the 
largest number of poles reported in any 
single year. 

The annual demand for poles, which 


By Arthur M. McCreight 


cedar region of the Northwest, which 
includes Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 


in small quantities, but, like loblolly, it 
requires a preservative treatment to in- 











tion. sure reasonable length of service. 
The principal properties called for in Oak poles were purchased in prac- 
pole timbers are durability, strength, tically the same number as in 1911, while 
Telephone Electric railways, 
and telegraph lightand power Steam 
Kind of wood. Total. companies. companies. railroads. 
Northern white cedar....... 1,747,210 1,029,219 239,864 478,127 
ae rer errr ae 651,643 336,496 275,304 39,843 
Western red cedar.......... 567,770 105,590 422.312 39,868 
Lo RRR eee een ener 546,233 69,787 388,210 88,236 
ON iio o Secxesewesce 177,799 34,644 13,110 130,045 
ME NONE is. ads wham ie scivcs 117,545 21,386 8,424 87,735 
Southern white cedar....... 89,244 16,661 14,686 57,897 
MOEN igia oan kaa tient oda 67,644 24 162 18,174 25,308 
nc ee ee 21,643 6,912 13,001 1,730 
TG Soa cuacvecnieae eas 91,233 36,023 37,037 18,173 
PM GIRS. sisi ctcrcdivcivae 4,077,964 1,680,880 1,430,122 966,962 











Table No. 2. Poles Purchased, by Class of Consumer and Kind of Wood, 1915. 


lightness, straightness and a_ surface 
which takes climbing irons easily. All 
of the species of cedar reported pur- 
chased combine practically all of these 
properties in a high degree. 

Cedar (including northern white, west- 
ern red, southern white, and red) sup- 
plied 2,521,769 poles, or 61 per cent. of 
the total number purchased. ,This is an 
increase of 421,625, or 16 per cent., as 
compared with the number purchased in 
1911. 

Next to cedar comes chestnut, which 
showed a decrease of 42,846 poles, while 
pine showed an increase of 384,543, or 
70 per cent., as compared with the 1911 
purchase. 

Most of the pine reported was that 
commonly known as southern yellow 








now exceeds 4,000,000, was supplied pine, and includes longleaf, shortleaf 

Kind of wood. 1915. 1911. 1910. 1909. 1908, _ 1907. 
OS err 2,521,769 2,100,144 2,431,567 2,439,825 2,200,139 2,109,477 
RE wéveseceus 651,643 693,489 677,517 608,066 516,049 630,282 
ee te 546,233 161,690 184,677 179,586 116,749 155,960 
OE avin nied wiaes 199,442 199,590 265,290 236,842 160,702 76,450 
NN  vansdsenens 67,644 _72,995 75,459 77,677 90,579 100,368 
AG ater ....5. 91,233 190,112 236,184 196,744 164,936 210,731 
All kinds ...... 4,077,964 3,418,020 3,870,694 3,738,740 3,249,154 3,283,268 











Table No. 1. Poles Purchased, by Kind of Wood, 1907 to 1911 and 1915. 


Principally from three different regions 
of the United States: The northern 


white-cedar region of the lake states, 
the chestnut region of the eastern por- 
tion of the country, and the western red- 





and loblolly. 
the most durable. 


Of these, the longleaf is 
It is reported that 


‘loblolly pine gives very brief service un- 


less it is treated with a preservative. 
Western yellow pine was also reported 
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cypress poles showed a decrease of 5,351 
poles. The use of cypress as a pole tim- 
ber seems to be falling off each year. 

Cedar, chestnut and pine together 
formed over 91 per cent. of all poles re- 
ported purchased, cedar alone, as before 
sta.ed, constituting over 61 per cent. 

The minor species reported were red- 
wood, spruce, tamarack and _  osage 
orange. All of these, however, were re- 
ported in small quantities. 

Table II shows the number of poles 
purchased in 1915, classified according to 
class of purchaser and kind of wood. 

As indicated in this table, the prin- 
cipal purchasers of poles were the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies. They 
reported 44 per cent. of the total num- 
ber purchased. The electric railways 
and power companies purchased about 
35 per cent. of the total, while the steam 
railroads purchased 21 per cent. 

A decrease of 721,844 poles, or 30 per 
cent., was reported by the telegraph and 
telephone companies, as compared with 
the number purchased by these com- 
panies in 1911, while the electric rail- 
ways, light and power companies re- 
ported an increase of 642,473 poles, or 
44 per cent. The steam railroads re- 
ported an increase of 739,315, or 76 per 
cent., as compared with their purchases 
in 1911. 

Table III shows the number of poles 
purchased, classified by length and by 
kind of wood. Poles are usually pur- 
chased in the round form, although oc- 
casionally a purchaser reported several 
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species being sawed. However, these 
are of minor importance and were either 
redwood or western pine. 

Poles are generally classified, 
mercially, in 5-foot lengths and by di- 
ameters at specified points, principally at 
the tops and 6 feet from the butts. To 


com- 
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containing the 
pressure treatment, in 


tanks or vats 
atives; and the 
which the poles are placed in cylinders 
into which the preservative is then run 
and pressure applied to force it into the 


preserv- 


poles. 
Much progress is being made in the 





Under 
Kind of wood. Total. 20 feet. 
Northern white cedar.1,747,219 
PO ee eer 651,643 








540,565 
23,992 


Western red cedar... 567,770 17,874 
3 eee eer 546,233 373,688 
| re 177,799 120,393 
ares 117,545 94,997 
Southern white cedar &9,244 4,414 
CE evar cae ecickee 67,644 13,048 
Rene 21,643 3,737 
parr 91,233 43,986 

All kinds ....... 1,077,964 1,236,694 





20to29 =30to39 §=40to 49 50 feet 
feet. feet. feet. and over. 
755,311 373,874 67,358 10,102 
255,951 = 295,717 63,676 © 12,307 
314,010 139,041 71,608 25,237 
69,931 65,004 23,914 13,696 
33,550 16,120 5,998 1,738 
14,870 5,624 1,54] 513 
13,282 49,264 15,734 6,550 
22,211 26,316 4,542 1,527 
16,341 1,280 139 146 
35,984 7,851 1,726 1,686 
1,531,441 980,091 256,236 = 73,502 








Table No. 3. 


condense the figures, the poles shown in 
Table III are divided into classes dif- 
fering in length by 10 feet. 

Of the total number purchased 2,768,- 
135, or 67 per cent., were under 30 ft. 
Poles of these lengths are most com- 
monly used by the telephone and tele- 
graph companies. The poles under 20 
ft. in length were reported chiefly by 
the rural telephone companies. 

Among the prominent woods reported 
under this classification were northern 
white cedar, pine and white oak. The 
number of poles ranging from 30 to 50 
ft. in length aggregated about 30 per 
cent. of the total, while those exceeding 
50 ft. in length represent but a small 
proportion. 

All of the leading woods covered by 
the table contributed poles of all lengths, 
although red oak contributed but a small 
percentage of the larger poles. More 
than half of the white oak and pine 
poles were under 20 ft. in length. 

In comparing the 1911 purchase of 
poles with the 1915 purchase, an_ in- 
crease of 832,966 poles under 20 ft. in 
length was reported, while the number 
between 20 ft. and 30 ft. showed a de- 
crease of 330,375. The total number of 
poles purchased in the other lengths did 
not vary greatly from the 1911 figures, 
slight increases in all being reported for 
1915. 


Preservation. 

One of the most important factors in 
determining the value of a pole is its 
ability to resist decay in contact with the 
soil. While durable woods are generally 
preferred as pole timbers, there is a 
tendency toward purchasing other species 
which are not as durable, but which can 
be rendered less liable to decay by 
preservative treatment. 

In the treatment of poles several meth- 
ods are used. Among these are the brush 
treatment; the open-tank treatment, in 
which the poles are stood on end in open 


Poles Purchased, Classified by Length and Kind of Wood, 1915 


butt treatment of cedar poles by the 
open-tank method, which is being used 
extensively in Idaho, Washington and 
California, and in the Minneapolis and 
Chicago districts. A considerable pro- 
portion of the cedar poles sold receive a 
butt treatment. 

The forest service did not request in- 


formation relative to the number of 
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poles treated by the various railroads 
and other companies reporting the pur- 
chase of poles. It has, however, obtained 
information from 102 treating plants 
operating throughout the United States. 
These plants reported a total of 125,639 
poles treated in 1915, which is estimated 
to be about one-half of the actual num- 
ber subjected to treatment. A _ large 
number are treated merely by applying 
the preservatives with a brush, and these 
were not reported. 

It is impossible to submit a tabulated 
statement showing the number of poles 
treated by the different kinds of preserva- 
tives, owing to the lack of detailed in- 
formation obtained. In treating the 
poles in 1915, the principal preservative 
reported was creosote oil, the average 
absorption being about 11 pounds to the 
About 8&5 per cent. of the 
treated were pine, while 
others reported were western red cedar 
and Douglas fir. 

The cost of treating poles varies ac- 
cording to the kind of wood treated, kind 
and quantity of preservative used, and 
process employed, but experience has 
demonstrated that the adoption of a pole- 
treating policy generally proves econom- 
ical and insures added life to the poles 
in service. 


cubic foot. 


poles yellow 


Why Every Company Should Become 
a Member of Our Association. 
By W. H. Bryant. 


Every Independent telephone company 
in the United States should be a mem- 

















W. H. Bryant. 


ber of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. All know that 
“united effort” has always secured bet- 
ter results than “individual effort.” This 


is most true in the Independent tele- 
phone field as has been demonstrated in 
the past year. 

The Independents are very widely 
scattered. They represent millions of 
dollars of investment. They have a 
powerful organization, which accom- 
plishes great things, as a competitor. 
The same, or greater power can be had 
by Independent telephone interests pro- 
viding that we work harmoniously to- 
gether. 

By combining forces, we can have the 
very best talent to direct our efforts, be 
ever watchful of our interests, work out 
engineering problems, and give advice on 
service and methods. 

We must not lose sight of the fact 
that we become quite a political power 
when banded together, and, under the 
leadership of well-balanced minds, can 
so direct our movements as will bring 
forth ‘the best results for Independent 
telephony. 

There is no sound argument against 
being a member of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association. Un- 
doubtedly the most logical thing to do 
is to combine interests by becoming mem- 
bers of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, making it an asso- 
ciation that can get the best results for 
us all. 
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Northern White Cedar Men Meet 


Annual Meeting of Northern White Cedar Association Held Last Week in 
Minneapolis, Minn.—J. C. Kirkpatrick New President of Organization— 
Reports of Officers—Publicity Compaign of Association to be Continued 


The twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Northern White Cedar Association con- 
vened in the Empire room of the Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn., on Tues- 
day, January 30, for a two-day session at 
which organization matters received the 
attention of the entire membership. Ow- 
ing to the late arrival of members from 
the East, it was nearly noon when the 
meeting was called to order by President 
H. F. Partridge, of Minneapolis. 

J. C. Kirkpatrick, of the National Pole 
Co., Escanaba, Mich., was elected presi- 
dent of the association for the ensuing 


year, and J. E. Gerich, of the MacGillis & | 


Gibbs Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., vice- 
president. Treasurer W. B. Thomas, of 
the White Marble Lime Co., Manistique, 
Mich., was continued in office, as was 
also Secretary N. E. Boucher, of Minne- 
apolis. L. A. Furlong, of the Valentine- 
Clark Co., Minneapolis, and T. M. Part- 
ridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, were elected to the 
board of directors. 

* The attendance was somewhat less than 
previous year, the following firms being 
represented: Bell Lumber Co., Security 
building, Minneapolis, Minn.; Cloquet Tie 
& Post Co., Cloquet, Minn.; Erickson & 
Bissell, Escanaba, Mich.; McCulloch & 
Moss, Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, 
Minn., MacGillis & Gibbs Co., Wells build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis.; Martin Brothers, 
Manhattan building, Duluth, Minn.; Me- 
loney Brothers, Spooner, Minn.; National 
Pole Co., Escanaba, Mich. 

Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 5 South Wa- 
bash avenue, Chicago; Page & Hill Co., 
Plymouth building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Lumber 
Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn.; Pendle- 
ton & Gilkey, McKnight building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; St. Croix Pine & Cedar 


Co., Kelliher, Minn.; C. P. Tinkham, Ma- 


jestic building, Milwaukee, Wis.; Valen- 
tine-Clark Co., Security building, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; Virginia & Rainy Lake Co., 
Virginia, Minn.; Western Electric Co., 
463 West street, New York, N. Y.; White 
Marble Lime Co., Manistique, Mich., and 
Wisconsin Land & Lumber Co., Hermans- 
ville, Mich. 

The balance of the morning was con- 
sumed in reading the minutes of the 
previous meeting and approving the ac- 
tion of the director$ during the year. 

After lunch, the meeting was resumed 


and President H. F. Partridge delivered 


his annual address, in part, as follows: 
“Our gathering today makes another 





mile-stone in the life of our association, 
and gives cause for the celebration of our 
twenty-first annual meeting. It is, there- 
fore, in keeping with the spirit of the 
occasion to pass in review upon the im- 

















J. C. Kirkpatrick. 


portant events that have taken place dur- 
ing the past 12 months. 

The year 1916 will go down in history 
as a record-breaker in many ways. Wheat 
sold in the principal markets of the coun- 
try at $2 per bushel, corn at $1, potatoes 
at $2.50, beans at $7, flour at $10 per 
barrel and other commodities on a like 
scale. In fact, everything that enters into 
the cost of the production of posts and 
poles has advanced and is now nearly 
at the high water stage. 

The poor, down-trodden lumber jack, 
who in days gone by was glad to work 
for from $15 to $25 per month, including 
his keep, is now in great demand at from 
$40 to $60 per month, and there are not 
enough to go around. Everything has 
boomed except the commodity the mem- 
bers of this association have to offer. 
Cost of production considered, we are 
getting less for our stock today than ever 
before. How long this condition can con- 
tinue, if we succeed in keeping the ordi- 
nary two jumps ahead of the sheriff, I am 
unable to say. 

To my mind, one of the most important 
features of our work during the past 
year was the advertising campaign with 
which you are all more or less familiar. 
This association, in conjunction with the 
Western Red Cedar Association, entered 
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into a campaign, both associations appro- 
priating a sum of $5,000 and both retain- 
ing the services of W. E. Davis, one of 
the foremost advertising men of the 
Northwest, who with the assistance of 
the committee in charge, outlined and 
carried to a _ satisfactory conclusion a 
most successful campaign. Due to the 
attractive advertisements carried in sev- 
eral of the leading electric and telephone 
journals, the secretary has received many 
inquiries from all sections of the United 
States and Canada and several from for- 
eign countries, asking for further infor- 
mation about our products. 

Much good has been accomplished, but 
we should continue our activities on a 
larger scale for some time to come. This 
is a matter that should receive your 
most serious consideration, and ways and 
means should be provided to continue 
without fail. 

Reports indicate that the popularity of 
steel posts is declining. This being true 
we could choose no better time to con- 
tinue our publicity campaign in the in- 
terests of white cedar, and I hope you will 
arrange at this meeting to finance a plan 
that will permit our doing so. 

Other efforts of the association have 
been the establishment of three suits, 
two to compel recognition of a long ex- 
isting law in Minnesota which carriers 
have continually disregarded. Large 
amounts are involved and a successful 
conclusion is practically certain. This 
will serve to turn back many dollars to 
our members who are prepared to detect 
these violations. Another suit involves the 
refusal of carriers to pay certain claims 
for loss. This is important and annually 
involves a considerable amount, although 
individual instances are ordinarily so 
small as to warrant suit but seldom. 

Revision of specifications should make 
for a closer relation between producers 
and consumers. Our perfected standards 
are more clearly defined and should re- 
move disputes of the past and the ill 
feeling engendered. 

More members are needed. The asso- 
ciation is accomplishing more good than 
heretofore, which should be recognized 
by all producers of cedar and kindred 
products. The small producers and others 
outside the association should be made to 
understand by our membership commit- 
tee that a moral obligation attaches to 
them as producers to support organized 
effort in their behalf.” 

Secretary N. E. Boucher then made his 
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annual address in which he reviewed the 
work of the association during the past 
year. His remarks are, in part, as fol- 
lows: 

“An effort was made during the year 
to participate in a lumber exhibit in the 
Insurance Exchange at Chicago; a pro- 
posal to advocate the use of dead timber 
for posts was considered; appearance 
was arranged at tests to develop the 
qualities of fire retardent compounds 
for use with posts, poles, etc.; plates of 
the Schroeder posts were distributed by 
request to at least a dozen applicants 
from Canada to Kansas; several speci- 
mens of long life in ties and posts were 
secured and added to our collection; a 
wall-hanger was prepared and distributed. 

Your legislation committee interested 
themselves in a movement begun by the 
Commerce Club, University of Minnesota, 
to see established a school of business 
and commerce at that institution. The 
support of your organization was pledged 
and the proposal is now being considered 
by the regents. 

The plan to seek establishment of a 
bureau of research in connection with the 
forestry department of the University of 
Minnesota was considered and the con- 
clusion reached that because the work of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture might be hampered by such a 
work, the matter should be dropped, but 
that the present school of forestry should 
be kept advised of the progress made 
through other channels to the end that 
statements issued will not detract from 
the well-established merit of our prod- 
ucts. 

A bill before congress concerning mis- 
statements in advertising was supported 
through appeal to representatives by our 
members; a bill permitting the postmas- 
ters giving addresses of their patrons, 
favorable to mail order concerns, was in 
a similar manner opposed. 

Through the insurance committee at- 
tention of members was directed to a 
pamphlet of an eastern publishing com- 
pany relating to the co-insurance clause 
in fire policies. 

Representation was made at Chicago in 
July in connection with the general hear- 
ing under Docket 8131, involving a pro- 
posed reclassification of forest products. 
The fact that our interests were not 
threatened lessened the obligation we 
were prepared to perform. 

Protest was made in connection with 
increased rates from Canadian Northern 
points in Minnesota to the Dakotas, re- 
sulting in recognition of our contentions 
and the restoration of the formerly pre- 
vailing rates. 

Agitation of the rule imposing penal- 
ties for double loads was carried to a 
successful conclusion, as was also the 
rule for ordering cars for long poles. In 
connection with this latter feature, uni- 
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formity was secured, tariff corrections 
obtained and members advised of their 
rights thereunder. 

Reductions in the minimum weights 
from Chicago to C. F. A. territory were 
secured, proposed increases in Wiscon- 
sin combatted, rates from M. & I. points 
to Soo Line points in Minnesota investi- 
gated, rates from the M. & I. to Mon- 
tana complained of, rates to El Paso, 
Texas, and rate points exposed, all of 
which were successfully concluded, or 
are still receiving consideration. 

Efforts to compel payment of refunds 
on posts and poles under the Minnesota 
rate case decision were continued and 
payment now looms as an early probabili- 
ty. 

A re-adjustment of rates from M. & I. 
points to Northern Pacific destinations 
in North Dakota was secured, and dis- 
putes of members with the Great North- 
ern relative to shipments from Deer 
River were satisfactorily disposed of. 

Official inspections, five in number, 
were made. Criticism resulted in only 
one instance, attributable to indefinite in- 
structions and failure to adhere closely 
to printed regulations. 

A revision of proposed specifications, 
continued from 1915, was completed and 
presented to directors for adoption, but 
deferred for consideration at this meet- 
ing. 

This committee also looked into pro- 
posed specifications of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, whose ac- 
tion seemingly threatened our interests. 

Your exhibit committee, under the 
chairmanship of H. S. Gilkey, arranged 
appearance at the Minnesota state fair, 

















J. E. Gerich. 


Milwaukee convention of lumbermen, 
Minneapolis meeting of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, and the meet- 
ing of dealers at Sioux City, Iowa. 

To conform with the provisions of a 
resolution for the advertising campaign, 
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much aid was given by the post and pole 
committees. That interest of consumers 
was enlivened is indicated by the char- 
acter of inquiries made to the secretary’s 
office from New York, Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Texas, Missouri, Kansas and as far 
as southern India. Actuated by a desire 
for data concerning our materials, the 
year was devoted to acquirement of views, 
records, research developments, etc., now 
available for such use as you may direct. 

The work of the cost-finding commit- 
tee, continued from the previous meet- 
ing, resulted in recommendation late in 
the year of a system of accounts to be 
maintained by operators through which 
might be determined reasonably accurate 
costs of producing cedar items.” 

Treasurer Thomas, in his_ report, 
showed the association to be in a very 
flourishing condition as far as financial 
conditions are concerned. 

L. A. Page, Jr., speaking for the pub- 
licity and welfare committee, related the 
general conditions which had been met 
throughout the year, particularly in con- 
nection with the work of the,special ad- 
vertising committee. It was his view that 
the subject of posts had not been covered 
as much as they should have been. In- 
asmuch as these were a product of the 
forest, he felt they should receive as 
much attention of association members 
as other articles of manufacture. The 
poles were moving as well as could be 
expected but the general development of 
the advertising campaign had been slow 
owing, he thought, to a lack of co-opera- 
tion by the members. 

The welfare of the organization could 
not be greatly advanced unless all of the 
members contributed their best efforts. 
The association should not longer be 
considered as merely a selling organiza- 
tion but features in connection with the 
production and distribution should like- 
wise be developed. 

Regret was expressed because of the 
failure of Duluth members to be present 
as they, being close to the producing 
field, were, therefore, greatly interested 
and should devote more time to associa- 
tion effort. Other industries, Mr. Page 
said, are pushing and giving enthusiastic 
backing necessary to advancement. In- 
dividual backing must be present to in- 
sure success. Advancement, a sign of the 
times, involves.new features which should 
be met with co-operative effort. 


J. E. Gerich, speaking for the legisla- 
tion committee, confessed negligence on 
the part of that body, although it had 
given attention to a movement begun by 
the commerce club of the Twin Cities in 
an effort to see established, in connection 
with the University of Minnesota, a 
school of business and commerce; also a 
plan to seek establishment, at the same 
institution, of a bureau of research in 
connection with the forestry department. 
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February 10, 1917. 


Attention was also given to a bill be- 
fore congress concerning misstatements 
in advertising and a further bill permit- 
ting postmasters giving addresses of their 
patrons, a privilege favorable to mail 
order concerns. 

W. L. Lefean, of Chicago, speaking for 
the insurance committee, related that at- 
tention had been given to various mat- 
ters in connection with insurance during 
the year. Fire losses, with which they 
were connected, had given him an excel- 
lent opportunity to view different methods 
of insurance. The floater policy, hereto- 
fore considered as good on account of 
scattered stocks and questionable loca- 
tions, was no longer regarded as favor- 
able. The more desirable rates were off- 
set by the difficulty in securing adjust- 
ments. 

Old line companies, while charging in 
most instances a somewhat higher rate, 
were more reliable and settlements were 
more satisfactory. It was their plan for 
the future to place their entire insurance 
with a single company and through one 
agent, as it was hoped that the interest 
so created would redound to their bene- 
fit. 

Losses were being tendered by some of 
the mutual companies on the basis of the 
cost of replacement at the time and place 
of the fires. These, Mr. Lefean said, were 
very difficult to fix in instances with 
which he had experience and resulted in 
some dissatisfaction. 

Various representatives took part in 
the discussion, the outcome of which was 
the proposal that members interest them- 
selves in the acquirement of data con- 
cerning the method of settling claims, 
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with a view to formulating principles on 
which settlements of cedar losses might 
be secured. 

T. M. Partridge, of Minneapolis, report- 
ing for the railroad committee, said that 
they had been working continually, fore- 

















H. F. Partridge. 


most among the accomplishments having 
been the modifications of loading require- 
ments, which had long been considered 
severe. Uniformity along this line, much 
of which was accomplished during the 
year, had served to remove ill feeling 
caused by various regulations imposed 
throughout different localities. 

In the absence of L. L. Hill, chairman 
of the inspection committee, Mr. Part- 
ridge had little to report, but suggested 
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that members, in calling for inspections, 
be extremely careful to closely adhere to 
the printed regulations as such a prac- 
tice would be the means of avoiding con- 
fusion experienced in the past. 

L. E. Furlong, speaking for the pole 


committee, called attention to the fact 
that the year’s shipments of 20-ft. poles 
closely approximated the average sales 
for the five years preceding and that poles 
25 ft. and longer were but 35,000 less 
than the same average, an excellent show- 
ing considering the fact that metals used 
in line construction had increased tre- 
mendously since the war and that even in 
view of the high prices consumers were 
required to anticipate their requirements 
from six to ten months. 


These figures taken into consideration 
with the probable consumption and stock 
on hand, indicated that the surplus stocks 
would be light. He urged upon the mem- 
bers the necessity of being able to fur- 
nish inventories at close intervals, in 
order that the production and consump- 
tion demands could be more accurately 
gauged. 

Adjournment was 
Wednesday morning. 


then taken until 


Tuesday evening the association held 
its annual banquet at the Teco Hotel, 
which was thoroughly enjoyed by those 
in attendance. 

At the Wednesday morning session the 
publicity campaign was strongly endorsed 
and apportionments of $5,000 for poles 
and $1,000 for posts were ordered con- 
tinued. 

Following the election of officers for 
the ensuing year, the convention was ad- 
journed. 


Central Indiana Association Formed 


Organization of Central Indiana Independent Telephone Owners’ Association 
Effected by 50 Managers of Independent Properties in Central Indiana at En- 
thusiastic Meeting Held Last Week at Knightstown—Officers Elected 


About 50 managers of telephone proper- 
ties in central Indiana met at Knights- 
town, Ind., on Wednesday of last week, 
January 31, and effected the organization 
of the Central Indiana Independent Tele- 
phone Owners’ Association. 

Letters had previously been sent out by 
Jesse W. Weik, manager of the Green- 
castle Telephone Co., of Greencastle, 
Ind., suggesting the idea of forming an 
association in central Indiana for the ben- 
efit of the Independent telephone men. 
It was set forth that this movement was 
in perfect harmony with the Indiana In- 
dependent Telephone Association, and the 
suggestion made that a meeting be held 
in the near future at Knightstown. 

Receiving responses from the various 
Mr. Weik notified George 


managers, 


Watts, manager of the Knightstown 
Telephone Co. that there was a desire to 
meet in his city and organize an associa- 
tion. Mr. Watts immediately extended an 
invitation by letter to 50 or 60 managers, 
to meet in Knightstown on January 31, 
the result of which was an overwhelming 
success. 

When the meeting convened at 10:30 at 
the Carnegie Library, its purpose was 
fully explained by Mr. Watts. He stated 
that these meetings should be held in the 
various exchanges throughout the terri- 
tory, at the invitation of the managers. 
He stated further that no company should 
entertain the guests, but that all attending 
should pay their own way. This will allow 
the smaller companies to belong to the 
association and to secure a meeting at 


some future date. These suggestions met 
with full accord. 

Mr. Watts then introduced Rev. G. M. 
Whiteneck, Jr., who welcomed the tele- 
phone managers on behalf of the city of 
Knightstown. Rev. Whiteneck pointed 
out the many advantages of the city of 
Knightstown and assured his listeners that 
inasmuch as they had no mayor of the 
city, a key from a minister of the town 
would be of more benefit to them than 
a key from the mayor. At the conclusion 
of the address of welcome Mr. Watts an- 
nounced that he had just received a com- 
munication from Jesse Weik, of Green- 
castle, that he was unable to be present, 
owing to illness in his family. 

In Mr. Weik’s absence, M. F. Hosea, 
traffic manager of the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
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Telephone Co. was called on to respond to 
Rev. Whiteneck. Mr. Hosea stated that 
he regretted that Mr. Weik could not be 
present and that those present had missed 
quite a treat, as Mr. Weik is not only an 

















J. A. Brown. 


orator but is an author of considerable 
renown, and is a prominent man in the 
Independent field. 

Mr. Hosea stated that he was in full ac- 
cord with the proposition to organizé an 
association in central Indiana of Inde- 
pendent telephone owners. He empha- 
sized the fact that this organization be in 
perfect harmony with the Indiana Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. He eulo- 
gized the work of the state association 
and expressed the belief that the local 
organization could be of aid to the state 
association, in carrying out its work. 

Mr. Hosea also called attention to the 
progress that is now being made by the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co. in the in- 
stallation of its new plant in Indianapolis. 
The improvements made in Indianapolis, 
he stated, will be of direct advantage to 
the Independent plants in the state. The 
Indianapolis Telephone Co. will have in- 
stalled at the switchboards of the various 
long-distance lines out of Indianapolis a 
dial which will enable the operators in 
the various towns to dial Indianapolis 
subscribers direct. 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Hosea’s ad- 
dress, J. A. Brown, general manager of 
the Eastern Indiana Telephone Co., Win- 
chester, was selected as temporary chair- 
man, whereupon he made a brief but in- 
teresting talk. 

At the afternoon session the committee 
on recommendations for organization, 
composed of George Watts, of Knights- 
town; W. M. Bailey, Richmond, and M. 
F. Hosea, Indianapolis, recommended 
that they organize under the name of The 
Central Indiana Independent Telephone 
Owners Association; that they elect at 
this meeting a president and secretary- 
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treasurer, and at the next meeting a vice- 
president for each county represented. 

The time for the meetings of the asso- 
ciation was recommended for the first 
Tuesday after the 15th of January, April, 
July and October. A regular program of 
business was also recommended, 

By unanimous vote the recommenda- 
tions were adopted, and a nominating 
committee was appointed, consisting of 
George Watts, chairman; W. M. Bailey; 
A. R. Martmer, Spiceland; J. W. York, 
Mooresville, and E. D. Allen, Pendleton. 
During the deliberations of the commit- 
tee, cards for membership were filled out 
by all present. 

The committee finally recommended 
organization with J. A. Brown, of Win- 
chester, for president, and M. F. Hosea. 
of Indianapolis, for secretary-treasurer. 


This recommendation was unanimously 
adopted. 
The president-elect then’ introduced 


Samuel Tomlinson, of Plymouth, presi- 
dent of the Northern Indiana Telephone 


ceo. 
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George Watts. 


Association, who presented a paper on 
“The Advantages of the Telephone Asso- 
ciation.” He reviewed the benefits of the 
Northern Indiana association, giving as 
an important factor in increased efficiency 
its operators’ school. This association, he 
stated, has been of great value through 
better co-operation and building up a 
closer personal acquaintance in the north- 
ern part of the state. 

C. E. Doolittle, traffic manager for the 
Citizens Independent Telephone Co., of 
Terre Haute, was introduced and pre- 
sented the need for uniformity of rules 
in telephone operation. The difficulties 
in transfer of traffic under the old, varied 
systems has compelled the adoption of 
uniform rules, he said. Mr. Doolittle also 
emphasized the importance of each opera- 
tor being furnished a copy of the book 
of operating rules recently issued by the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association. 

An interesting paper on the subject of 
“Depreciation” was presented by J. K. 
Johnston, of Indianapolis, who was for 
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some time connected with the Indiana 
public Service Commission as engineer. 
It will be published in full in a future 
issue of TELEPHONY. 

Any Independent telephone company 
operating in central Indiana may become 
a member of the association, providing 
they comply with Article 1, Sections 1 
and 2 of the constitution, which is as 
follows: 

ActTIvE MEMBERS. 

Section 1. Any company operating a 
telephone system in central Indiana shall 
be entitled to become an active member 
of this association, provided, however, 
that no company owned, operated, man- 
aged or controlled by the Bell telephone 
company or any subsidiary company of 
the Bell telephone company, or any indi- 
vidual or any person or persons for the 
Bell telephone interests, shall be entitled 
to active membership, all applications sub- 
ject to the board of directors. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 

Section 2. Any person, firm, or cor- 
poration interested in or connected with 
Independent telephony may become an 
associate member of this assuciation by 
filing with the secretary a regular applica- 
tion, subject to the approval of the board 
of directors, and if the application is ap- 
proved, the associate member shall .be 
notified and shall then be entitled to all 
the privileges of the association, provided, 
however, than an associate member shall 
not be entitled to voting privileges, or to 
serve on any committee or act either per- 
manently or temporarily as an officer of 
the association. 


A new feature, in reference to taking 
care of the expense of this association 
was established, which it is hoped will 
become popular. The expense of the 
association is to be defrayed by voluntary 
contribution and there will be no regular 
membership dues or any initiation fees, 

















M. F. Hosea. 


The next meeting will be held on Tues- 
day, April 17, at Noblesville, Ind. All 
Independent telephone men are invited to 
attend this meeting and also Independent 
telephone manufacturers and supply men, 
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The Central Union Telephone case 
has gone into history as a defeat of the 
Bell interests. The original bill was filed 
on February 8, 1913, and asked an in- 
junction against the holding of a special 
meeting, called for February 11, for 
the purpose of authorizing the sale of 
the assets of the company. 





It further asked for an injunction 
against the voting of the stock which the 
Bell company claimed to own in the 
Central Union Telephone Co. It also 
prayed that the pretended ownership of 
stock by the Bell interests in the Central 
Union be declared ultra vires, null and 
void and against the public policy and 
laws of the state of Illinois and in viola- 
tion of the Sherman anti-trust law. 

Further, that an accounting should be 
made of all the items going to make up 
the alleged indebtedness of some $32,- 
700,000 pretended by the Bell interests to 
be owned by the Central Union company 
and that an accounting should be taken 
of all transactions between the Bell in- 
terests and Central Union company and 
that it be ascertained what amounts 
have been improperly and unlawfully 
withheld from or charged against the 
Union company and that the Bell inter- 
ests (The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co.) be decreed to pay to the Un- 
icn company, with interest, all damages 
done. Further than that a receiver was 
asked for. 





Later a supplemental bill of complaint 
was filed asking for additional injunctive 
relief, and the Bell interests came back 
with a cross bill, praying for an account- 
ing of the indebtedness claimed to be 
due the A. T. & T. Co. from the Central 
Union. 

After many demurrers and successive 
amendments, the third amended cross 
bill of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. alleged that $32,700,000 was 
due from the Central Union, that it was 
free from fraud or infirmity, and fur- 
thermore, wanted its money within a 
specified time; and in default, it should 
be paid out of assets and property in ac- 
cordance with the law. 





Then the original bill was amended 
and the. Western Electric Co. was 
dragged into the contest to make an 
accounting of its deeds and alleged mis- 
ceeds by having an exclusive contract. 

The plaintiffs further denied that the 
alleged indebtedness of the Central Un- 
ion to the American company is valid 


Echoes from Central Union 


What Has Happened—What It Revealed 


By J. C. Kelsey 


and lawful, and further claimed that it 
had as many infirmities as was possible 
for any agency to contract. 





The injunction was granted to the mi- 
nority. The special meeting of the stock- 
holders to ratify the sale of the property 
was forbidden to be held, and the A. T. 
& T. Co. was enjoined from voting or 
even transferring its stock. 

It forbade the payment of any part of 
the principal of the pretended indebted- 





Bell Stock Ownership. 

Speaking in particular of the 
ownership of stock by the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
in the Central Union Telephone 
Co., the Superior Court of Cook 
County, IIl., said, in its decision 
in the Central Union case: 

The bill charges, and the evi- 
dence shows, that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. ac- 
quired the stock of the Central 
Union Telephone Co. for the pur- 
pose of enabling the American 
company to conduct its telephone 
business in Illinois, in Indiana 
and in Ohio. It did not purchase 
for the purpose of investment or 
to secure a debt, but solely for 
the purpose of enabling it to con- 
duct its general telephone busi- 
ness in the territory of the Union 
company—and no other preten- 
sion is here made. 

It is evident that to permit the 
transaction of business by a for- 
eign corporation which right or 
power is denied to an Illinois cor- 
poration of like character would 
be to open the doors to abuses 
greater, if anything, and less 
easily remedied, than if such 
power were exercised by a do- 
mestic corporation. 











ness to the American company and en- 
joined the transfer of the demand notes 
of $32,700,000. 

On March 10, 1913, the Bell interests 
filed a motion to dissolve the injunction, 
but the motion was amended and never 
pressed. 

At this time the minority interests 
filed a motion for the appointment of 
receivers, and after much evidence in 
the way of affidavits and documentary 
proof, receivers were appointed about a 
year later—to be exact, January 31, 1914. 
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After the injunction of February 8, 
1913, further injunctions were granted 
and entered November 20, 1913. 

When the receivership was ordered, 
it continued in force many things which 
are familiar to telephone men. No pay- 
ments were to be made upon principal or 
interest on the great indebtedness. No 
money was to be paid on the 4% per 
cent. gross earnings’ charge for instru- 
ment rental and service charges. 

Tolls collected on joint messages over 
Central Union and American Telephone 
lines were to be held in a suspense ac- 
count on the books of the company. In 
fact, the Central Union Telephone Co. 
was thrown upon its resources, as other 
telephone companies. 





The trial lasted many weeks, and testi- 
mony of indefinite length was taken. 
Nearly every officer of the American 
company made several trips and spent 
hours and days in court before being 
called upon to testify. The attorneys for 
the complainants as well as defendants 
used a great deal of midnight oil. Never 
in the history of the telephone business 
was so much of its inner life exposed 
to the world. 

Both sides were equally confident, and 
not until the reading of the decision by 
Judge Dever did the confident look leave 
the attorneys for the Bell company. 
However, Bell attorneys are accustomed 
to defeat, and in a great corporation 
more promotions come from defeats than 
victories, so everyone will be happy. 

No one lost any money but some stock- 
holders who have foolishly believed that 
the telephone has divine privileges. 





The whole Central Union case typi- 
fies the folly of civil war, or rather mak- 
ing use of methods which lead to such 
strife. The Bell company made the same 
mistake in dealing with its minority 
stockholders as in its dealings with In- 
dependent telephony. 

It never could see where anybody had 
any rights which it was bound to re- 
spect. It has ridden ruthlessly over 
everything which has crossed its path, 
and as Judge Dever said, “seems to have 
indulged in the error that the telephone 
business of the nation of right belonged 
to it.” 





There have been other minority out- 
rages. The minority holders of the St. 
Louis Bell were literally compelled to 
trade their stock. The minority holders 
of Western Electric Co. were literally 
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deprived of millions of dollars by being 
forced to trade a share of stock for a 
$250 value. 

In St. Louis, a few men dared to pro- 
test but a half-hearted effort soon faded 
when a stern command came from New 
York. But the time was not ripe—it re- 
mained for William Fisk to write an- 
other declaration of Independence and 
jar the Bell minds with the idea that one 
man’s dollar is just as good as an- 
other’s. 


It would be good medicine if every tele- 
phone man could read every line of the 
Central Union case. He should read 
the correspondence which passed _be- 
tween the officials of the Bell company 
and he would realize the peculiar obses- 
sion which has seized upon this corpora- 
tion. 

He would be surprised to see how 
small some “big” men are, and how skillful 
an alibi is made use of. He would have 
sympathy for some Bell officials and 
<ontempt for others where now reverse 
feeling exists. 

So many accusations have been ,hurled 
against President Sunny of the Chicago 
Telephone Co. that it is a pity he did not 
testify. Even President Vail, in attempt- 
ing to repudiate the proposed sale of 
Central Union assets, said he did not be- 
lieve Vice-President Bethell ever had 
the purpose of wiping out the minority 
stockholders, but “he did not know about 
Sunny.” Seemingly a good man has been 
made a goat. 





The curious thing about the Central 
Union was the expenditure of money. 
Telephone men are familiar with the 
work at South Bend, Galesburg and 
numerous other “lost cause” localities, 
but no one can understand how in nine 
years a company’s indebtedness could in- 
crease $8,803,000 more than the value 
of the property. 

Surely competition was not so severe 
that nearly $9,000,000 should be literally 
wasted in nine years. If it was folly, it 
certainly was not fraud, as said one of 
the Bell witnesses. 





One of the queerest features of the 
case is that of Robert Lincoln’s serv- 
ice as a director of the Central Union. 
Robert Lincoln, a business man himself, 
realized the great responsibility of being 
a director of a corporation whose cap- 
ital stock was $5,000,000 and whose debt 
was over $30,000,000. 

In almost every state where conserva- 
tism has any part, the directors of a 
corporation are personally liable for 
every dollar of debt they incur above the 
paid up capital. 

So in 1903, a contract, with all the 
solemnities of a corporate seal, pro- 
vided that Lincoln would not only con- 
tinue as director but would consent to 
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re-election. “And in consideration of the 
performance of said acts by Robert Lin- 
coln, the A. T. & T. Co. agrees to hold 
and save him harmless from any liability 
for any present or future indebtedness 
of the Central Union company.” Robert 
Lincoln certainly had a better financial 
head than his inheritance would indi- 
cate. 





To Independent telephone men who 
have at different times believed that the 
Bell company was sincere in its efforts 
to promulgate telephone peace, the fol- 
lowing will be instructive. 

There was one director, a Mr. Brownell 
—also a stockholder—who wanted to go 
to New York to meet the Bell officials 
and see for himself what could be done 
to ameliorate a bad situation. So Presi- 
dent Richardson of the Central Union 
gave him a letter of introduction to 
Union N. Bethell, of the A. T. & T. Co., 
but he also wrote a letter to Mr. Bethell 
which arrived in New York before Mr. 
Brownell. 

Mr. Richardson said, “I hope you will 
show him all the favors you can without 





Business Not Exempt. 


The peculiar circumstances of 
the telephone business and its 
unusual history do not render it 
an exception to those rules of 
law which have been created for 
the protection of the public from 
any and all kinds of illegal ex- 
ploitation. 

From Judge Dever’s decision, Cen- 
tral Union case. 











Surely we 
very 


promising him anything.” 
have reason to contemplate this 
pregnant expression with a smile. 





In another place, some correspondence 
reveals a feeling toward Independents 
which should be read a second time. 

President Vail of the A. T. & T. Co. 
wrote to President Sunny, of the Chi- 
cago company, and evidently he was a 
little bit peeved. “I have your letter re- 
specting the connection with Independ- 
ents. I regret the matter has been 
brought up again. I am afraid that it 
indicates that you have a lingering faith 
in the policy and do not accept as a finali- 
ty our decision that under no circum- 
stances will we connect with any oppo- 
sition telephone company. This is de- 
cided and final.” 

Just what this letter meant must be left 
to the imagination. Anyway, they have 
been compelled to connect with opposi- 
tion telephone companies under some 
circumstances. 

Now follows the peculiar way of do- 
ing business on a divine right basis, ig- 
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noring every rule of law and order, and 
riding ruthlessly toward an end which 
the court described as a scheme to create 
and maintain a monopoly. 

In 1891 the first toll operating contract, 
giving 15 per cent. up to five cents, was 
signed by the president and secretary, 
but was never submitted to the execu- 
tive committee, directors or stockholders 
of the Central Union. In 1894, the cele- 
brated 100-mile contract, which kept the 
Central Union out of long distance busi- 
ness in its own territory, was signed by 
officers but was never presented to the 
executive committee nor to anyone 
else. 

The year 1906 saw the Western Elec- 
tric contract made and signed without 
knowledge of the board and likewise the 
new Western Electric contract of 1908. 
As a matter of fact, the original con- 
tract of 1883 which bound the Central 
Union and American Telephone com- 
panies was never submitted, nor did it 
appear in the records of the company. 





And so it came about that ambition 
overreached itself. And usually such am- 
bition, like crime, leaves indelible marks 
behind to convict. It remained for one 
strong, determined man to call the great 
bluff, and ask for the hands to come out 
on the table. 

William Fisk, backed by a great firm of 
lawyers, set out on a task which made 
the work of Hercules look amateurish. 
They even submitted to ridicule on the 
part of those who could do no wrong, 
but worked persistently on until victory 
came. 

Curiously enough, the victory will 
work nothing but good to the future of 
a great industry. Men undoubtedly will 
learn from this great decision that right 
is more powerful than might, and that 
right is a better economic policy in the 
long run. 





As far as Independent telephone men 
are concerned, the Central Union case 
is a family affair of the Bell interests. 
Yet so many principles were involved 
that no telephone man should fail to 
study them as outlined by the court. 

Out of it all shines the great idea that 
no man or group of men can monopolize 
the telephone business or any other busi- 
ness. The idea is repugnant to the world 
and how men can go blithely on, reach- 
ing out after such a will-o-wisp as a 
telephone monopoly, is difficult to 
realize. 

Surely some one in the Bell interests is 
big enough, intelligent enough and inter- 
pretative enough to read the handwrit- 
ing on the wall over behind the candle- 
sticks. 


MORAL: Folly has a greater penalty 
than fraud. 
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Fundamental Principles of the Telephone Business 


A Reading Course Designed to Present Logically the Principles Which Under- 
lie Successful Organization and Operation of Telephone Properties—Prepared 
Under the General Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section, ‘‘Part 
VI, The Valuation of Telephone Properties,’” Written by Chas. W. McKay 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 

Installment. 

52. What two general classifications 
may be made of the component ele- 
ments of total cost? What does current 
appraisal practice sanction as physical 
costs? 

53. Discuss briefly another group of 
items component to the total cost. What 
tern has been used to include this group? 

54. What definitions have been given 
of “going value’? 

55. Define good will. Can a monopoly 
utility claim a value for good will in 
a valuation proceeding? 

56. What definition 
cost of financing? 

57. How should the inventory of the 
purely physical property be used? Give 
an illustration. 

58. From what should collateral costs 
and non-physical assets be derived? 

59. Give a definition of reproduction 
cost. How is it determined? 

60. What is the first step in the in- 
ventory of a property under the reproduc- 
tion cost method? 

61. How should the plant in progress 
of construction on the date of appraisal 
or after be handled. 


CHAPTER III. Determination of 
Fair Value (Continued). 

62. Unit Costs—The unit costs used 
in determining the reproduction cost 
should be representative of conditions 
existent at the time of the appraisal of 
the property. Representative costs may 
not be, and usually are not, those prev- 
alent at the exact date when the ap- 
praisal is made. 

A careful analysis of the company’s 
invoices for several years preceding the 
appraisal; a study of labor rates and of 
the conditions encountered by the com- 
pany in the performance of its actual 
construction work, should all have due 
weight in determining the unit costs. This 
is a task which should have the careful 
supervision of the engineer in charge of 
the appraisal and each unit cost should 
have his approval before it is used in the 
actual determination of the reproduction 
cost of a property. 

The subject of the derivation of the 
unit costs is a most important one. No 
matter how carefully the inventory may 
be prepared, or how judiciously the col- 
lateral costs and intangible values de- 


is given of the 


termined, the appraisal is of little value 





unless the engineer can substantiate his 
unit costs under the fire of the cross 
examination he is almost sure to be sub- 
jected to by the commission’s experts or 
by the’ representatives of opposing 
factions. 

There are various ways of checking 
unit costs and of determining their ade- 
quacy for use in specific cases. The 
whole subject is most important and war- 
rants a more careful consideration than 
can be given in this preliminary survey 
of the reproduction cost theory. It will 
be covered more thoroughly in subsequent 
chapters. 

63. Collateral Costs and Non-Physical 
Assets—Those closely allied elements of 
collateral cost—engineering and general 
supervision during construction, general 
legal expense during construction, taxes 
and insurance during construction, and 
interest during construction—which can- 
not be adequately provided for in the 
unit costs, should, under the reproduction 
theory, be determined by assuming the 
conditions which in all probability would 
actually exist in the construction of a 
hypothetical plant exactly similar to the 
one under consideration and at the date 
chosen for appraisal. 

The elements of intangible value—cost 
of financing, going value, etc.—should be 
determined in a similar manner, i. e., by 
assuming what would probably happen if 
the plant under consideration was being 
constructed and prepared for operation 
as of the appraisal date, or if an exactly 
similar hypothetical plant was being con- 
structed at the same location. 

64. Present Value—Present value is 
usually only an element in the determina- 
tion of fair zvalue. Its computation is 
necessarily predicated either upon original 
cost or reproduction cost. 

Either the- original cost, or the repro- 
duction cost and the accrued deprecia- 
tion as of the date of appraisal, have 
first to be determined before present or 
depreciated values can be ascertained. 
Take, for instance, the case of a telephone 
pole. If we wish to know its value now, 
we must first find either how much it 
originally cost or how much it would cost 
te replace it under conditions existent 
at the present time and then make a de- 
duction from the result for its present 
condition. 

There are several ways by which we 
could arrive at the present value of the 
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pole and perhaps the consideration of 
these possible methods may facilitate a 
clearer understanding of the subject of 
present value. 

65. Physical Depreciation Computed on 
the Straight Line Basis —Referring to the 
definitions in Chapter II, it will be. re- 
membered that there are two general 
classes of depreciation—physical and func- 
tional. 

Physical depreciation is that due to nat- 
ural causes—age, wear and tear. Func- 
tional depreciation is that due to lack of 
adaptability to normal function either 
through inadequacy or obsolescence, such, 
for instance, as the premature removal of 
the pole due to the building of a subway 
cn the same street. For our present 
purpose, however, we will consider only 
physical depreciation. 

Let us suppose that we know that 
poles of the size and type of the one 
under consideration cost $10 in place; 
that they usually last about ten years and 
have a certain salvage value—say, for 
anchor logs—at the end of their useful 
life. If we assume that the salvage value 
im this case is $1, after deducting the 
cost of removal and cutting the usable 
portion to a suitable size for anchor logs, 
the depreciated or wearing value will be 
$10 less $1, or $9. 

It will be remembered that by wearing 
value is meant that portion of the total 
cost which will actually pass out of ex- 
istence during the useful life of the pole. 

We may further assume that the wear 
will be uniformly distributed over the 
ten years’ life and that the pole will de- 
preciate in value one-tenth of $9, or 90 
cents each year. If the pole is five years 
old at the date of appraisal, the present 
value will be $10—($0.90 * 5)= $5.50. 

Theoretically an amount equal to the 
annual depreciation—90 cents in this case 
—would be set aside each year from the 
earnings of the company and the fund 
thus accumulated together with the sal- 
vage value would give an amount suf- 
ficient to finance the replacement of the 
pole at the end of its ten years’ useful 
life. 

In reality, at compound interest, the 
amount thus set aside, together with the 
salvage value, will more than equal the 
reproduction cost. This is due to the 
accumulation of the interest. It is this 
fact that has been responsible for the de- 
velopment of what is known as the “sink- 
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ing fund method of accumulating a de- 
preciation reserve.” 

Instead of setting aside one-tenth of 
the depreciable or wearing value each 
year, we would, under the sinking fund 
method, set aside annually an amount, 
predetermined from annuity tables, which 
with interest compounded, would equal 
the wearing value at the end of the ten 
years’ useful life. 

66. Sinking Fund Method of Determ- 
ining Depreciation—Under the sinking 
fund method of accumulating a deprecia- 
tion reserve, it may be assumed that the 
accrued depreciation at any given time 
exactly equals the amount accumulated 
at that time in the depreciation reserve. 

There is an element of justice in this 
assumption. Especially is this true of the 
outside plant of a telephone company. 
The pole and wire plant, for instance, 
in a property that has not been properly 
maintained, will hang together with re- 
markable tenacity for a certain length of 
time. Then it will, apparently, go to 
pieces all at once or in a comparatively 
short time. Then again, up to the time 
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that the plant actually fails, there is a 
certain element of value in the very fact 
that it is standing and is giving service— 
“service value” it is called. 

The assumption that a accrued depre- 
ciation is always equal to the amount 
accumulated in the depreciation reserve, 
is merely one of convenience. Deprecia- 
tion may not, and probably does not, 
occur at the rate the reserve is accumu- 
lated. As a matter of fact, in the case 
of telephone plants, at least, it is prac- 
tically impossible to determine the exact 
rate at which wearing value decreases. 

The fact that, where physical deprecia- 
tion alone is considered, the rate of de- 
preciation follows somewhat the same 
curve as that representing the accumula- 
tion of the depreciation reserve, warrants 
the assumption that the accrued deprecia- 
tion at any given time is exactly equal 
to the amount accumulated in the depre- 
ciation reserve. 

In this way a simple method of com- 
puting present value is afforded. From 
annuity tables the amount which should 
be in reserve, may be computed. This 
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deducted from the original or reproduc- 
tion cost will give the present value. 

Present value, as determined by the 
sinking fund method, is always higher 
than if computed on the straight line 
basis. As suggested previously, this fact 
may be justified in view of the element 
of service value and in view of the more 
rapid deterioration that usually takes 
place toward the end of the useful life 
of the telephone plant. 

67. Present Value as Determined by 
Inspection.—There is still another method 
of determining the present value of util- 
ity properties. It is based largely upon 
the individual judgment of the field in- 
spectors and appraisal engineer. This 
method is particularly adaptable to the 
appraisal of telephone properties. 

Men experienced in appraisement work 
can “size up” the condition of the various 
elements of plant—poles, cross arms, wire, 
etc.—and determine a “condition percent- 
age” which may be applied directly to the 
reproduction cost to obtain the present 
value. 

The determination of this condition 





























Ownership 
Effort 
(Cost) 
Value 
\ 
Utility 
(Usefulness) 








rPhysical structures and real estate 


Trained forces and approved methods of 
maintaining and operating the plant 


Contracts for service in hand 


( . . . 
Relations with state, county and city 


4 Character of fundamental engineering 


Earning power 


Title to property—liens or encumbrances. 


Original cost—investment—shown by books. 


Real estate, its market value at this time. 


Plant department 


Traffic department 
Commercial department 


Accounting department 


Working capital 
Supplies—included in physical structure costs. 
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Included in commercial department costs. 


Terms and duration of franchise right to operate. 
Regulated by commission, political risk eliminated, the eca 


Probable public requirements. 


Relations with public served, individuals. 
Present demand for service, character of same. 
Demand for service in the past. 

Probable future demand for service, character of same. 


To economically and efficiently serve present demand for 
Capable of being economically enlarged to serve future « 


Modernity of apparatus and appliances. 


Present earning capacity with present costs of operating 
Probability of increasing earning capacity by reducing off 


Cost of departmental organizatiw 


fe of securing like number estimated by qualified expppase 
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Reproduction cost new—controlled by market price for lad n 
Reproduction cost in present condition—judgment after in 


at 


ris 


est 
ex 


Probability of charging increased rate by furnishing motiien 


Financial statement, showing result of operations during the past years. 

Ability to secure needed apparatus and material speedily and in sufficient quantities. 
Character and extent of system of which particular property is a constituent part. 
Relations with other companies for an interchange and extension of service. 

| Extent and character of city where particular property is located and community served—its past hi 





Graphical Presentation of Various Elements Which Enter Into the Determination of Value for Rate-Making Purposes—Chart Was Presented] : 
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percentage by competent telephone experts 
is not a matter of guesswork. It repre- 
sents the best judgment of the field in- 
spectors and appraisal engineer supple- 
mented by all of the available data as to 
the age and junk value of the various 
elements of the plant which is under con- 
sideration. 

Obviously it is out of the question to 
work out a present value for each pole, 
each cross arm and each pair of wires 
by either straight line or sinking fund 
methods of depreciation. The inspection 
method, then, presents a reasonably ac- 
curate mode of determining present value 
at a minimum expenditure of time. 

Present value, as a rule, is only one of 
the elements in fair value. As previously 
stated, its derivation is dependent upon 
a prior determination of either reproduc- 
tion cost or original cost. 

6&8. Elements to be Carefully Consid- 
ered.—In concluding this preliminary re- 
sume of the various factors which may 
enter into the determination of fair value 
for rate purposes, attention is once again 
called to the following statement of the 
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Wisconsin Railroad Commission which 
seems to typify the attitude of courts and 
commissions in general: 


“The three elements of greatest im- 
portance in fixing the value of such 
plants (public utility plants) are: The 
original cost, the cost of reproducing 
the plant, and the present value.” 

One must remember, however, that im- 
portant as they are, these three elements 
considered either individually or collect- 
ively do not furnish sufficient data for 
the final determination of rate-base value. 
There are still other elements to be care- 
fully considered, such as operating ex- 
penses, revenue and net income. 

These items may, perhaps, be studied 
in detail to better advantage at a later 
date. However, the accompanying chart 
presented in the case of the City of 
Columbus et al. vs. Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., before the Rail- 
road Commission of Georgia, will be 
found exceedingly interesting and may 
pave the way for a better understanding 
of subsequent chapters. It shows graphic- 
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ally many of the various elements which 
enter into the determination*of value for 
rate-making purposes. 

(To be continued.) 





National Telephone Line to Be 
Built in Panama. 

The government of Panama has author- 
ized the installation of a telephone line 
in the province of Colon, along the At- 
lantic coast, starting from the city of 
Colon and terminating in Santa Isabel. 
This -telephone will be installed in the 
offices of the public officials of the towns 
through which it passes, and such officials 
will be in charge of the service, charging , 
the usual government rates. 

Bids will be called for on the contract 
for installing the line, and work will be 
begun within three months from the date 
of the law, December 2, which is pub- 
lished in the Gaceta Oficial of Decem- 
ber 6. An appropriation of $25,000 is to 
be included in the budget of the next fis- 
cal year for the installation and main- 
tenance of this national telephone system. 





d material. 


ated by qualified experts, based upon experience of company. 


@pased upon experience of company. 
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@ tisk only remaining. 


‘service. 


tes. 
expei_.és by introduction of improved operating methods. 
lent and enlarged service. 


nd probable future. 


\ By a consideration of these and such other 
\ relevant facts as may exist, a willing buyer 
and a willing vendor, exercising a reason- 
able judgment, are able to determine what 
the former would pay and the latter accept 
for the property in a fair transfer. This es- 
tablishes the money value of the property. 














= Argument Before the Railroad Commission of Georgia in the Case of the City of Columbus vs. Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. 








Financial Statements and Reports 


Balance Sheets and Statements of Earnings and Expenses of Telephone Com- 
panies, Covering Operations During the Past Year, Show Good Results in Spite 
of Increasing Cost of Materials—Greater Economies Exercised—Officers Elected 


Financial Statement of La Crosse 
(Wis.) Telephone Co. 


The La Crosse Telephone Co., of La 
Crosse, Wis., has just issued its com- 
parative balance sheet and statement of 
earnings and expenses as of December 
31, 1916, and December 31, 1915. 

The total operating revenues for the 12 
months ended December 31, last, are 
shown to be $98,299, an increase of $8,- 
285 over the preceding year. The ex- 
pense account, however, showed an ab- 
normal increase, resulting in a slight de- 
crease in the operating income over the 
year 1915. The operating income for 
1916 was $40,142 as compared with $40,- 
805 in 1915. 

Adding the non-operating revenues and 
making deductions for rents, interest 
and the depreciation reserve left a net 
income of $18,196 as against $20,301 in 
1915. Dividend appropriations to the 
amount of $15,517 were paid from this 
amount and $217 deducted for adjust- 
ments. This left a net surplus for the 
year of $2,461 as against $5,408 for the 
previous year. 

The comparative statement of income 
and expenses and the balance sheet as 





Fixed capital installed (Plant) 


Bills receivable 


Due from subscribers, exchange 


ance, 


Total assets 


Working liabilities : 
Accrued liabilities : 


Deferred credit items: 





eee ener 


Less reserve for accrued depreciation........ 

Net fixed capital installed........ 
Construction work in progress........ 
Investment securities (Other telephone stocks 


SE ND. os da Soles tvaceesenees 
Working assets: 
ee lie lst ars Noe atle ath vaio 


Employes’ working funds ........ 


ee 


Due from subscribers, toll system........ 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 
Materials and supplies ........... 

Deferred debit items, including prepaid insur- 

prepaid directory expense, 

other prepayments ............. 


ee ee 


Common stock issued................ 
Preferred stock issued............... 


Se 
Taxes, interest and miscellaneous 


Employes’ compensation reserve 
Corporate surplus unappropriated 


December 31, December 31, 
1916. 1915. 

suabaeentee $364,101 $329,116 

121,590 107,696 

aewien $242,510 $221,420 

eee 218 

eae pac 9,795 11,795 
veaaane $ 1,053 $4,552 
enor 46 21 
Peer 1,700 1,700 
Latebanas 1,981 1,783 
23 19 
9,227 2 9765 

te deh 10,873 24,904 8280 18.632 

and 

nial 373 365 

vehitens $277,582 $252,430 

isscnabinelttactsaiel $ 50,000 $ 50,000 

pila a srs earn 171,800 157,200 

sdhsiasetin banana drei 33,500 26,000 

Se ee 2,812 2,436 

St eS eae miormisiig Daas 1,848 1,633 

brain asic case 17,622 15,161 

Ee TR ROE $277,582 $252,430 


Total liabilities ............. 























Balance Sheet of La Crosse Telephone Co. as of December 31, 1916. 





Operating Income: 
Exchange service revenues....... 
Toll service revenues (net)....... 
Miscellaneous operating revenues 


Total operating revenues..... 
Operating Expense Accounts: 
Maintenance expenses 
Traffic expenses 
Commercial expenses 
General expenses 


Total operating expenses .... 
Net operating revenues ...... 
Taxes assignable to operations....... 


Operating income 
Total non-operating reévenues.. 


ee re 
Deduction from Gross Income: 
NT 4 BEE On oa Rea ahaa kan oes 
Interest 
Reserve for accrued depreciation. 


; Net income 
Disposition of Net Income: __ 
Dividend appropriations of income 


Surplus 
Adjustments 


Net surplus for year......... 





Uncollectable operating révenues (expense)... 


Miscellaneous appropriations of income... 


Year, 1916. Year, 1915. 



































ee ai $93,397 $86,200 
etna 4.045 3385 
eR 857 499 
site's $98,299 $90,014 
ee $19,561 $15,005 
eNOiR ets 16.142 14,472 
iPOD: 8'798 8.019 
Gears 10,268 8,660 
aie 2 $54,699 $46,156 
ee cisee $43,600 $43,852 
$ 707 $ 644 
nea 2751 3458 2409 3,053 
ee $40,142 $40,805 
ecseae, $ 11495 $ 1714 
eects $41,637 $42,519 
At ad $ 1,491 $ 1,599 
Poe 1'681 1'706 
Seale 20269 23,441 18913 22.218 
pie $18,196 $20,301 
pyle $15,517 $14,781 
None $15,517 None $14,781 
here 4. $ 2,679 $ 5,520 
satan 218 112 
eee ta, $ 2.461 $ 5,408 








Comparative Statement of Income and Expenses of the 
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La Crosse Telephone Co. 


of 12 months ended December 31, 1916, 
and December 31, 1915, are 
this page. 

A net increase of 589 subscribers’ sta- 
tions was made during the year, or a total 
of 6,585 telephones in service on Decem- 
ber 31, 1916. 

The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, I. H. Moulton; vice-president, F. 
P. Hixon, and secretary-treasurer, W. F. 
Goodrich. J. M. Storkerson is superin- 
tendent of the company. 


shown on 


Annual Report of Farmers Mutual 
of La Porte City, Iowa. 

The La Porte Farmers Mutual Tele- 
phone Co., of La Porte City, Iowa, re- 
ports that the year 1916 was one of the 
most successful years the company has 
had since its inception. A considerable 
amount of the indebtedness has been re- 


. duced and the company .began the new 


fiscal year with prospects 
year. 

The annual report of the secretary 
showed a gross income of $13,527, which 
included $8,011 rental receipts and $2,- 
287 toll receipts. After deducting the 
expenses and $3,700 used to pay off part 
cf the company’s indebtedness, there was 
a balance of $165 in cash on hand. 


for a good 
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At the beginning of the year 1917 the 
company had in operation 824 telephones. 
Of this number 200 are in service to 
stockholders, while 624 are on the regu- 
lar rental list. 

The directors elected for the ensuing 
year are as follows: D. K. McQuilkin, 
O. A. Wallace, M. C. Garman, O. E. 
Miles, William Wilson, George Bellinger 
and H. F. Goodwin. 

At a recent meeting of the new board 
of directors, the following officers were 
elected: O. A. Wallace, president; M. C. 
Garman, vice-president; H. F. Goodwin, 
secretary; W. E. Wilson, treasurer. 


Annual Report of United Tele- 
phone Co., of Monroe, Wis. 


The United Telephone Co., of Monroe, 
Wis., has just sent out to its stockhold- 
ers its annual statement for the year 
ended December 31, 1916. The report 
shows gross revenues of $38,752, as com- 
pared with $34,411 in 1915. Deducting 
the total expenses, including operation, 
maintenance, reserve for depreciation, 
taxes, etc., left $9,753 net earnings, an 
increase of $1,236 over the previous year. 
The summary of revenues and expenses 





for the year ended December 31, 1916, 
follows: 
REVENUES. 
PRCRARBE SETVICES. 6.665 os i5c0:0:05.5:00: $28, 255 
COURS ook oisikiecsiscscvanes 5,064 
“Tow line earnings..........s....- 4.406 
Labor and material sold.......... 847 
SR Te IRs ap a ere eee 180 
$38,752 
EXPENSES. 
Central office operation........... $ 9,466 
Wire plant operation............. 2,130 
Substation operation .....<sceeese 1,641 
ee ee ee 1,540 
eS ene eee een 4,469 
OTE TEE EOE e 1,459 
Deferred maintenance ........... 600 
POON oo 6c shoe ar sions decineis 4,709 
Depreciation interest ............. 1,284 
EE eye tes car ne ee ee 998 
Taterest on BORGES... ... 666 soc sccsecen 703 
PR CATON oo os eaiasisine dainiooste 9,753 
$38,752 


The company continues to have a 
normal and apparently healthy growth. 
As the cost of telephone construction 
materials has more than doubled in the 
past year and the company’s rate of 
charges has not increased, the directors 
feel pleased over the results for the past 
year, as the earnings represent the strict- 
est economy and most careful buying. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 
1916, follows: 


RESOURCES. 
NN fi gt Sead Ne pacern oak eat $131,176 
BE PRCETVADIE 2. .cc cc ceccsscds 3,760 
Material on hand................ 538 
Accounts receivable ............+ 1,267 
MROCOMSEFECTION  . o.oo 60 cncccccces 26,245 


$162,986 
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LIABILITIES. 


Capital stock .<o foci cnc te xitxes $ 66,025 
ES ee eee ere 112 
Mi Ais at teen oains 12,900 
Undivided profs. ...0...sccccess 18,506 
Depreciation fund ...........00¢ 53,950 
Contingency reserve ............ 4,000 
SS a ieee 3,000 
Deferred maintenance .......... 600 
je ee ee eee 931 
Interest om bonds... . <.:<s00%0% 403 
Dividend’ No. 29. ..6ikciccccccceas 2,311 
TONE Soci as och nnwneaseesa 248 

$162,986 


P. J. Weirich is president and general 
manager of the company; W. B. Monroe, 
vice-president; F. A. Shriner, secretary, 
and J. Carl Penn, treasurer. The off- 
cers, together with E. M. Knapp and W. 
P. Bragg, constitute the directorate. 


Report of the Interior Telephone 
Co., of Grinnell, Iowa. 


The annual report of the Interior Tel- 
ephone Co., which operates exchanges at 
Grinnell and Montezuma, Iowa, for the 
year ended December 31, 1916, shows a 
gross revenue of $35,395, an increase of 
$1,723 over the preceding year. The op- 
erating expenses, $25,985, show an in- 
crease of but $45 over those for 1915, 
and surplus for 1916 is $4,094, as against 
$2,676 in 1915. ° 

President H. L. Beyer states that the 
company has authorized the sale and is- 
suance of capital stock not to exceed $6,- 
000 for the purpose of purchasing new 
central office equipment for its Monte- 
zuma exchange. It has also been voted 
upon to issue and sell capital stock not 
to exceed $10,000, the proceeds to be 
used to pay off the Grinnell outstanding 
mortgage, or to pay outstanding bonds. 

The company’s statement of receipts 


and disbursements for the year ended 
December 31, 1916, follows: 
REVENUES. 
Exchange service revenues....... $30,642 
Toll service revenues............. 2,990 
Miscellaneous operating revenues. 1,666 
Total operating revenues....... $35,298 
Non-operating revenues ......... 97 
$35,395 
EXPENSES. 
Maintenance expense ............ $11,606 
ROS CU hs cn chase vices 9,168 
Commercial Expense ........220 1,702 
General office salaries............ 2,265 
General office supplies and expenses 316 
PIE oa os oeaine. seh weaes ses 533 
Accidents and damages........... 235 


Miscellaneous general expenses... 160 


Total operating expenses....... $25,985 

Uncollectible operating revenues 
GE OE ns oe oan eddncennnss 270 
Taxes assignable to operation..... 975 
Rent for telephone offices........ 1,536 
Interest deductions for funded debt 2.085 
Other interest deductions......... "450 
TI oe oak atet vas was anes eoame 4,094 
$35,395 
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The balance sheet of the Interior Tele- 


phone Co. as of January 1, 1917, fol- 
lows: 
ASSETS. 
Plant: 
Fixed capital installed 


prior to January 1, 1914 $76,276 


Land and _ buildings...... 14,750 
Central office equipment.. 1,008 
Station equipment ....... 3,892 
Exchange lines .......... 4,634 
Exchange underground .. 2,042 
General equipment ...... 169 
Office furniture, etc..... 1,866 
gi Ere gare $104,637 
Deduct accrued deprecia- 
ee aan Peace eee 10,200 $94,437 
Working Assets: 
a ES ee $ 3,796 
Employes’ working funds. 113 
Rental accounts due...... 791 
Toll accounts due........ 1,032 
Sundry accounts due..... 51 
Accounts receivable..... 22 = 5,805 
Deferred Debit Items: 
Provident fund assets....$ 3,080 
Prepaid insurance ....... 106 
Prepaid directory expense 21 
Other prepayments ...... 76 ,283 
Ne ee Dit ie stead ee $103,525 
LIABILITIES. 
Stock : 
CE on ees Go seas $23,425 
PUOTHIIO oko Kise caiewswars 28,250 
i USE Arent erearente 1,200 $52,875 


Long Term Debt: 
Funded debt (bonds)..... $35,500 
Real estate mortgage, Grin- 


WME eircts cts Seuss arninen cis 4,721 

. Real estate mortgage, Mon- 
RES ae eee 877 41,098 
Working Liabilities : 

Audited vouchers ........ $ 713 

PRUUON Giccaweeusapasanian 652 





Accounts payable, tollsonly 633 1,998 
Accrued Liabilities Not Due: 

Taxes accrued ..:........ $ 243 

Interest accrued on bonds 533 

Dividends accrued ........ 1,550 

Water QCCHued ...6.06655. 12 2,338 

NINN Seige vos essa isertiere 5,216 
NE nau aoa weweenaawaens $103,525 


Earnings of the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. for 1916. 


The Keystone Telephone Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has issued its comparative 
statement of earnings for the combined 
companies for the month ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1916, and for the 12 months ended 
on that date, as follows: 

For month ended 


Dec. 31, Year 
1916. previous. 
Gross earnings...... $ 132,991 $ 116,335 
Operating expenses 
and taxes ........ 64,708 57,193 
Net earnings ....... $ 68,283 $ 59,142 
Less interest charges 27,870 27,297 
Net surplus ......$ 40,413 $ 31,845 
For 12 months ended 
Dec. 31, Year 
1916. previous. 
Gross earnings ..... $1,470,143 $1,361,755 
Operating expenses 
ye 740,220 679,585 
Net earnings ....... $ 729,923 $ 682,170 
Less interest charges 330,100 321,157 
Net surplus ..... $ 361,013 


.$ 399,823 




















“Telephony’s Home Study Course for Telephone Men 


A Complete Presentation of the Principles Underlying Modern Telephony in All 
Its Branches—Arranged Systematically So That Regular Reading and Faithful 
Study Will Qualify Ambitious Men for Higher Positions—Prepared Under 
Supervision of Stanley R. Edwards—This Section Written by Jay G. Mitchell 








Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


596. Where the telephone office is 
provided with duplicate sets of common 
battery, how is it possible to operate 
ringing converters without causing noise 
on the busy telephone circuits and with- 
out installing a noise killer? 

597. What is the principle underlying 
the operation of the noise killer as used 
with ringing converters? 

598. Describe the more common form 
of noise killer for the ringing converter. 

599. Describe another form of noise 
killer which is not so flexible as that 
described in section 598. ; 


CHAPTER XXIII. Power Plant 
Equipment (Continued). 

600. Ringing direct from power cir- 
cuits—In by far the larger proportion of 
telephone offices, the power must be taken, 
primarily, from alternating current cir- 
cuits. In fact, aside from the power sup- 
ply of the very largest offices in the busi- 
ness centers of the largest cities where 
the service is direct current, this is in- 
variably true. 

The usual procedure, where the ringing 
pole changer type of equipment is used, 
is to charge the common battery from the 
power circuit for the general require- 
ments of the office and then to take the 
direct current required for the operation 
of the ringing pole changer from the com- 
mon battery. Such a method, necessarily, 
involves some loss in power due to the 
change from alternating current to di- 
rect current of reduced voltage in charg- 
ing the battery and also some due to that 
from direct current to alternating ring- 
ing current in the pole changer. 

It is true that the total amount of pow- 
er required to ring bells in any telephone 
office is comparatively slight and the re- 
sulting loss is, therefore, practically negli- 
gible. But in smaller offices which may 
not have the advantage of low power 
rates, the loss incurred in this way might 
be considered worthy of elimination. 

A line of ringing equipment has been 
placed upon the market that derives its 
operating current directly from the alter- 
nating current supply circuit without the 
interposition of any storage battery. The 
alternating current from the power cir- 
cuit, in this equipment, is first passed 


through a mechanical rectifier of novel 
design. The direct current thus obtained 
is then transformed by a ringing pole 
changer into suitable alternating current 
for ringing. 

In telephone exchanges of a size which 
leaves the ringing equipment idly running 
for considerable periods, it is claimed that 
the total monthly expense of operating 
this rectifying ringing equipment is very 
low. By an adaptation of the same gen- 
eral idea, selective ringing may be done. 

The arrangement in such cases is a con- 
tinuously-operating mechanical rectifier 
connected so that it charges a set of small 
capacity storage batteries. These bat- 
teries, in turn, are the immediate source 
of operating current for a conventional 
set of tuned pole changers. 

601. Comparative eficienéy of rectify- 
ing pole changer and motor generator.— 
In the final analysis the rectifying ringing 
pole changer performs exactly the same 
function as the small alternating current 
motor connected to the ringing generator. 
Its relative efficiency, however, is much 
higher. 

In the first place the power required to 
keep the rectifier in motion ready for 
ringing is practically negligible, as very 
little mechanical work is actually being 
done. The motor and generator, on the 
other hand, owing to the friction of bear- 
ings and the armature reactions, con- 
sume an appreciable amount of power 
whether ringing current is being produced 
or. not. 

It is reasonable to assume, therefore, 
that the production of any given amount 
of ringing current will be much cheaper 
in cost.with the rectifying equipment than 
would be pussible with the motor gen- 
erator. The electrical efficiency, strictly 
speaking, of this type of equipment may 
be less than that of the high voltage bat- 
tery pole changer, but it would seem that 
such a consideration might be offset by 
the freedom from the maintenance ex- 
pense of batteries. 

Finally, it is possible to obtain special 
voltages for special ringing requirements, 
such as toll lines, with the rectifying pole 
changer as with the common battery type 
since taps may be brought out from the 
secondary winding of the transformer for 
any desired voltage. 

Wherever this type of equipment is at 
all suitable, it would seem, therefore, that 
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its advantages would be very great. It 
is efficient electrically, it is simple, and it 
is adaptable to special ringing require- 
ments. 

602. Operation of the rectifying pole 
changer. In Fig. 189 is shown the cir- 
cuit arrangement of the rectifying pole- 
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Fig. 189. The Rectifying Ringer Pole 


Changer. 


changer. Across the alternating current 
circuit are bridged two reactance coils, 
1 and 2, in series. At a point between 
them a tap is taken off and this tap forms 
one terminal of the primary winding and 
condenser, 19, of the ringing transformer. 
A little consideration will show that this 
point, midway between the two exactly 
similar reactance coils, will a/ways be at 
the same potential relative to both sides 
of the main circuit, 4, B. 

The main alternating current circuit is 
extended from the outside terminals of 
the reactance coils, 1 and 2, to the wind- 
ings of two polarized vibrators, 4 and 5, 
which are in series with each other and 
with the small capacity condenser, 6. 
While the drawing does not show it, 
these two vibrators are magnetically pol- 
arized by permanent magnets, so that 
their action when energized by the alter- 
nating current in the coils is always con- 
trolled by the direction of tlow of the 
energizing current. 

Suppose, for the moment, that current 
is flowing from the supply circuit 
through the windings of the vibrators, 4 
and 5, passing from the terminal, B, to 
the condenser, 6, then to the vibrator, 4, 
and through the vibrator, 5, to the ter- 
minal, A. Now, since these two vibra- 
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tors, 4 and 5, are magnetically polarized, 
their armatures will be forced to one 
side or the other by the passage of cur- 
rent through- their coil windings. For 
illustration, suppose that the direction of 
the motion isyto the left in both cases. 

The vibrating armature, 8, will be 
placed in contac€ with the stationary con- 
tact noint, 9, which leads to the terminal 
ot tue alternating circuit at A. At the 
same time the vibrating armature, 7, will 
be placed“ contact with the stationary 
contact point, 11, which leads through 
the lamp, 3,gfo0 the other terminal of the 
alternating current circuit at B. 

Since it was assumed that the current 
flow, for the moment, was from B 
through the condenser, 6, to the wind- 
ing, 4, and then to the winding, 5, it is 
plain that the terminal, B, is positive 
and the terminal, A, negative at the 
moment selected. 

As the direction of the current flow 
through the alternating current circuit 
is reversed, it will also be reversed in 
the coils of 4 and 5, and the vibrators 
of 4 and 5 will be thrown to the right. 
Under this condition, the vibrator, 8, is 
connected to the terminal, B, through 
the stationary contact point, 10, the lamp, 
3, and the terminal, B, is now the nega- 
tive terminal. At the same time the 
vibrator, 7, is placed in contact with the 
stationary contact point, 12, leading to 
terminal A of the alternating circuit. 

Since the terminal A has now become 
in turn the positive terminal of the sup- 
ply circuit and the terminal B the nega- 
tive, the polarity of the two vibrators, 7 
and 8, has not changed by their change 
in position. Under the conditions as- 
sumed to exist vibrator 7 will always be 
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positive and vibrator 8 will always be 
negative. 

The vibrating contact-carrying mem- 
bers, 7 and 8, are very carefully mounted 
on trunnions and their amplitude of throw 
rigidly adjusted. Being polarized in ex- 
actly the same way as are telephone ring- 
ers, by means of a permanent magnetic 
field, they are certain to take up the 
proper position whenever current is 
passed through the windings of 4 and 5. 
Now vibrator 7 is permanently connected 
to the stationary contact point, 16, and 
vibrator 8 to the stationary contact point, 
15. The polarity of contact point 15, 
therefore, will always be negative and 
that of contact 16 positive under the 
assumed conditions. 

The intermediate point between the 
two reactance coils, 1 and 2, has been 
shown to be of constant polarity rela- 
tive to the two sides of the alternating 
current circuit. It is therefore connect- 
ed to one terminal of the transformer 
primary and the other terminal is con- 
nected to the ringing tuned vibrator, 17, 
which alternately makes contact with the 
positive contact point, 16, and the nega- 
tive contact point, 15. 

Alternating ringing current of the 
proper voltage may, therefore, be drawn 
from the secondary terminals, 21 and 22, 
of thetransformer. The vibration of the 
pole changer having the tuned reed, 17, 
is maintained by current from the main 
alternating current circuit through the 
contact points at 20, the magnet winding, 
14, and the condenser, 13. It is plain 
that the voltage impressed upon the pri- 
mary winding is always equal to the drop 
in potention due to the joint effect of 
the reactance coils, 1 and 2. 
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603. Simpler explanation. The opera- 
tion of the pole changer working at the 
contact points, 15 and 16, may be out- 
lined somewhat more simply. 

As the vibrator, 17, makes contact 
with the stationary contact point, 16, 
current flows from 7 through 17, the pri- 
mary winding of the transformer, and 
the winding of either or both 1 or 2. 
The selection of the reactance coil for 
the completion of this primary current 
circuit at any given instant is determined 
by the condition of the supply circuit as 
to polarity. 

Since, for ordinary ringing, the vibra- 
tor, 17, must have a frquency of ap- 
proximately 20 cycles per second, it is 
certain that the completion of the pri- 
mary circuit of the transformer will in- 
clude the windings of both the reactance 
coils, 1 and 2. In other words, current 
will flow from one of the primary termi- 
nals of the transformer, through the 
reactance coil, 1, so long as the terminal 
A of the alternating supply circuit is 
negative. It will swing to the coil 2 as 
B becomes negative, and back again to 
coil 1, perhaps, before the slower-moving 
vibrator, 17, has broken the contact with 
the contact point, 16. 

When the vibrator, 17, is in contact 
with the contact point, 15, the condition 
is exactly the same except for the fact 
that current must ‘flow through 1 and 2 
to the primary terminal, since 15 is al- 
ways negative. A little consideration will 
show that such an arrangement is essen- 
tial whenever the frequency of the main 
supply circuit and that of the vibrator, 
17, differ. 

(To be continued.) 


Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Sunshine and Shadows Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
By WELL Cray. 


There was once a maiden with a pretty 
little curl, ; 
Who went and got a job as a telephone 


girl. 

Her voice was sweet when she answered 
low 

To the nice young men she chanced to 
know. 

But if the line was busy, she didn’t seem 
to care, 

When she got a tip to hurry from an old 
He-bear. 


Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, ling, 


ling ; : 

What's ‘the matter with this blooming 
thing? 

I wait so patiently, but you never seem to 
see 

My number when I ring. 


She did her daily duty and she never an- 
swered back ‘ 

When the boys got gay and made some 

funny crack. 





She never told the secrets which the wires 
gave away, 

And she kept her pretty mouth shut about 
the folks who got too gay; 

But it made her awful tired when some 
poor boob would say: 

“What's the matter with you, Central? 
Are you sleeping there all day?” 


Ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, ting-a-ling, ling, 


ling. 

I'd like to bust this blooming thing. 

If I’ve got to wait all day before I hear 
you say: 

“Number, please,” when I ring. 


Now cometh the central girl, who de- 
poseth and says that she is now and has 
been for a long time past underpaid, 
overworked and subjected to much unjust 
criticism; that she is assailed with bitter 
curses at times for conditions which are 
not, nor can be, under her control or di- 
rection. 

She further asserts that she is a human 
being—all reports to the contrary not- 
withstanding—and that, so far as she is 


able, she is trying to give the people the 
best service that she can. She says she 
is naturally riled when someone “jumps 
on her neck” because she cannot give 
them connections instantaneously, if 
others are using the line, or because an- 
other exchange does not answer In ad- 
dition, she states that she cannot see, any 
more than a subscriber, that a wire may 
be broken many miles away, thus making 
talking over the line impossible. 

In all these and many other instances 
which she could cite to the court, she 
contends that she is to a large extent 
blameless and not responsible and prays 
the public, which is her court, for redress 
and relief. 

I believe that the girls are, to a large 
extent, entirely right in their assertions 
and that the wages which are ordinarily 
paid for operators are not enough to 
tempt girls of really normal ability to 
take up the work. It is a toss up prob- 
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ably between being an operator or teach- 
ing a country school which is about the 
nearest parallel to the job of central girl, 
so far as wages paid and requirements as 
to ability and effort go. 

There are scads of incompetent ap- 
plicants for both positions and in most 
cases, perhaps, the girl is simply using the 
situation as a temporary occupation until 
such time as she can chuck it up to take 
a position as a blushing bride in some life 
partnership. 

The requirements are that a good cen- 
tral girl should have unfailing courtesy, 
unflagging energy, unremitting applica- 
tion, and unchanging temper in times of 
stress; that she will have tact and judg- 
ment in dealing with the public, and, in 
general, be a beacon of light instead of a 
rock of disaster between the company 
and its patrons. 

Managers complain that it is a hard 
job to pick out girls for the job who will 
make good. After an experience of 17 
years in doing this little stunt, I have 
got so I can do it without much trouble. 
It is as easy for me now to pick with un- 
failing regularity the girl who will-+make 
a winner as an operator, as it is for me 
to pick the horse at the races at the coun- 
ty fair in the fall who will come under 
the wire ahead of all the others—not a bit 
harder, in fact, than it is to foretell the 
weather a week or so ahead. 

I have used various systems of select- 
ing girls for this position and have tried 
all the methods from selecting them for 
their general appearances, for their looks, 
for their nationality, for their family con- 
nections, for their weight, up to and in- 
cluding their selection for the color of 
their hair. 

All methods are equally good, if the 
results are satisfactory. The trouble is 
that in four cases out of five, they are 
not. If you get one girl in five who is 
a crown jewel, you are lucky, but you 
must be very sure that the other girls 
who work with her do not suspect that 
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You make a schedule which raises the 
pay with the length of service. Then you 
are shut off from paying an operator of 
short term of service, who happens to be 
a crackerjack, as the saying is, as much 
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to instruct the new operators from. 

The longer I remain in the telephone 
business, the more admiration I have for 
wise King Solomon who chose a time for 
gaining a reputation when the real 
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Graphical Representation of Operators’ 


as you really think she deserves. She 
may be really a better operator than the 


ones who have been with you for a num- 


ber of years. This will not make any 
difference. If you raise her pay to a 
level with the others, there will be trouble. 
If you don’t, she will pass up the job 
sooner or later for some other situa- 
tion where she will have a more equitable 
chance. 

Sometimes I have selected the sister of 
some girl who has made a fine operator, 
only to find out that genius does not con- 
fine itself to families in the telephone 
game any more than it does in other lines 
of business. It is not always the quick, 
sharp and, generally appearing bright 
girl who makes good, for very often an 
apparently slow-moving girl will in the 
end come to be a better operator than 
the quicker learning one who makes fast- 
er moves, yet often many false ones, in 
the course of her work. 

I have been asked what system I use 
in operators’ schedules of working hours, 
and as we are talking about operators 
this week, I will give that outline of the 
present schedule of hours in force at our 
exchange. 

Operators are divided into working 
hours as given in the accompanying 
table. 

The average number of hours for each 
girl is regulated by having each position 
alternate each week. In four weeks, each 








Day, Week, 
——a. m.——. —p. m.——- hrs. hrs. 
Ne. 1 works from.......+. 7:30 to 11:00 12:30 to 6:00 9 54 
No. 2 works from......... 7:30 to 12:00 4:00 to 6:00 6% 
RR cecnecuee 9:00 to 11:00 5:00 to 8:00 5 44 
No. 3 works from......... 8:00 to 12:30 6:00 to 8:30 7 
NN SOOO CE TET 8:00 to 1:00 p.m. 5 47 
No. 4 works from......... 12:00 to 4:00p.m. 6:00 to 9:00 7 
eer 1:00 to 6:00 p.m. 5 45 
The night girl works from 9:00 p. m.,, daily, to 7:30 a. m. the next morning, 
except Sundays, when she goes on at 6:00 p. m., and on Sunday mornings, 
when she works until 8:00 o'clock. 








Operators’ Schedule of Hours in Well Clay’s Exchange. 


you think she is the better operator or 
you will have trouble with them. 

My experience has been that a manager 
cannot pay a scale of wages which varies 
very much as to operators. What operator 
is there but what thinks that she is as 
good as the best in the lot? 


girl then has worked the same number 
of hours, which for the month averages 
47%, except for the night girl, who does 
not change. We pay $30 per month and 
give each girl two weeks’ vacation in 
each year with pay. 

The accompanying diagram I find easier 


Schedule for Benefit of New Operators. 


troubles of the world had not begun. 

APHORISM: The best is only a com- 
promise. 

A Safety First Precaution for 
Telephone Linemen. 

During the past few years, I have seen 
several of my telephone friends come 
near being electrocuted or injured and 
badly burned from coming in contact with 
wires charged with electricity. These 
might have been avoided if a safety first 
precaution had been used. 

Most every one, at one time or another 
has had some experience in taking elec- 
tric shocks from a “medical battery”— 
some for rheumatism, others perhaps just 
for fun, to see how much they could 
stand. These may have found themselves 
unable to let loose the electrode or the 
wire which they held, because the liga- 
ments in the hands were so tightly con- 
tracted. When one gets hold of a highly- 
charged wire, the same condition is ex- 
perienced, resulting in possible death or 
bad burns. 

To prevent such an occurrence when 
working on questionable telephone lines, 
first touch the wire to be handled with 
the back of the hand instead of taking 
hold of it as one ordinarily would. 

In the example of the charging ma- 
chine you find your hand tightly clenched 
and out of your control. If the wire you 
are going to work with is charged and 
you touch it with the back of your hand 
first, the shock will cause the hand to 
jerk away from the wire whereas if it 
was touched on the under side of the 
hand, it would cause it to grip the wire, 
because of the contracted ligaments in 
the hand. 

A little precaution may save life or 
injury. 


Mankato, Minn. R. O. PAtMenr. 


Convention of Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association. 

This week, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, February 6, 7 and 8, the eighth 
annual convention of the Wisconsin State 
Telephone Association was held at the 
Park Hotel, Madison. Owing to TE- 
LEPHONY going to press for this issue be- 
fore the convention was well started, a 
full report will appear in our next issue. 



























Support from the South in Fight 


In Southern States Telephone News, Official Organ of the Southern States 


Independent Telephone Association, Comment Is Made by Editor Terry W. Allen 


Upon the Bell’s Activities in Telephone Operating and 


We are glad to note that the official 
organ of the Southern States Independent 
Telephone Association is devoting some 
space to matters which TreLepHony has 
repeatedly declared demand the attention 
Refer- 
ence is made to the irregular combina- 
tion of the Bell and the Western Electric 
Co., the fact of a common carrier buy- 


of the government authorities. 


ing merchandise without competitive bid- 
ding and the Bell merger policy. 

The Southern States Telephone News, 
in an editorial entitled: “The Western 
Electric Matter,” says: 

“So far as the promise of the Western 
Electric Co. to the Independent industry 
that it would sell no more goods to the 
Independent operators is concerned, this 
matter seems to have been a joke. In 
fact only one telephone journal in the 
country seemed to take this matter seri- 
ously. All the rest of the operators and 
other telephone journals looked at the 
matter as a great many of them have 
come to look upon the Kingsbury com- 
mitment—as simply a handful of sand 
thrown in the eyes of the Independent 
telephone industry to stop further ag- 
gression on the part of the Independent 
industry against the Western Electric Co. 

We were talking with an official of one 
of the Western Electric Co.’s branch 
houses recently and he asked in all seri- 
ousness if anyone really thought that the 
Western Electric Co. was serious when 
it made its promise. He said: ‘Of course 
we do not intend and did not intend to 
stop selling Independent operators who 
want to buy our material. There is no 
law that can govern where a man can 
purchase his goods, and if the Independ- 
ent operators want Western Electric ma- 
terial, we are in the business to furnish 
it to them.’ 

And so the promise that the Western 
Electric Co. gave to the Independent 
operators was merely a sop in order to 
divert the attention of the Independent 
‘operators from a prosecution that bid 
fair to cause the Western Electric Co. 
much trouble and annoyance. 

When Congress postponed the law caus- 





ing any company which purchased over 
$50,000 worth of material from any con- 
cern to have to open those bids to com- 
petitive bidding, another hope of the In- 
dependent telephone industry was tempo- 
rarily postponed. This law will go into 
effect in April, and it is to be hoped that 
no further delays will be countenanced 
by Congress. The Western Electric mat- 
ter is still a live issue, and it should not 





The Dunbar Case. 


Speaking of the Dunbar case, 
decided by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois against the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. some 
years ago, Judge Dever, of the 
‘Superior Court of Cook County, 
Ill., said, in the Central Union 
decision: 

Whatever doubt may exist as 
to what was decided in the first 
Dunbar case, the supreme court 
in its decision in the second case 
held that there was a total want 
of power in the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to pur- 
chase control of a competing IIli- 
nois corporation and this holding, 
it seems to me, was wholly apart 
from any consideration of the 
question of illegal purpose. As 
I read the decision, it is obvious 
that the supreme court meant 
that the purchase by the Ameri- 
can company of a controlling in- 
terest in a competing Illinois cor- 
poration was illegal, because the 
fact, or act itself, was against 
the public policy of this state in 
that its tendency was violative 
of such public policy that there 
was in fact a total lack or power 
to make such purchase. 











be allowed to die out because of a 
promise that meant nothing.” 

The same issue of the Southern publi- 
cation, discussing ‘““Non-Competitive Mer- 
gers,” says: 

“During the past three years, the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
bought out in the United States over 500 
Independent telephone exchanges. Some 


has 


of these have been competitive plants, but 
the majority have been non-competitive 
Independent plants. The greatest danger 
31 


Manufacturing Fields 


that the Independent industry faces ‘s 
this aggressive policy on the part of the 
Bell company toward monopolizing the 
telephone business through the purchase 
of non-competitive plants. 

We are decidedly of the impression that 
the Clayton anti-trust law and the Sher- 
man anti-trust law are good antidotes 
for this condition if they are brought to 


bear upon this character of merger. The 


subtle methods used by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., and the 
openness and boldness with which it 


has carried on this propaganda lead us 
to believe that it would invite a trial of 
this law; and yet the Independent in- 
dustry should not be afraid to take up 
the gauntlet thus thrown down and try 
a case against the Bell company in this 
connection. 

We are of the opinion that the Inde- 
dilly-dallied too 
long, has allowed the Bell company too 


pendent industry has 
much rein, has not asserted itself for its 
rights when we were justly entitled to 
them. It is our opinion that this matter 
should not be longer delayed. Intelligent 
cases should be worked upon, and the 
matter tried as quickly as possible, for 
we can never know just where we stand 
until the law has been passed upon by 
We hope the 


Independent industry realizes this condi- 


the courts of the country. 


tion and that it will work to this end.” 

As stated in its message to the United 
States Independent Telephone Association 
on the eve of the recent national conven- 
tion, TELEPHONY believes that the Inde- 
pendent interests should not relax one 
iota of its vigilance in the protection of 
its rights which the Bell organization is 
constantly invading. The Sherman anti- 
trust law, the Clayton law, the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Kingsbury 
commitment should be maintained and 
utilized as safeguards against Bell op- 
pression. 

If the Bell schemes to slide out from 
the control of these fair measures, the In- 
dependents should all the more strive to 
give them effect and apply them to the 
telephone situation. 











Personal Items from the Field 


WALTER J. GALLON, for the past eight 
years manager of the Citizens Telephone 
Exchange, at Sheboygan, Wis., has re- 
moved to Antigo, Wis., and assumed his 
new duties as manager of the Antigo 
Telephone Co., the entire capital stock of 
which was recently purchased by Sheboy- 
gan interests. 

Mr. Gallon highly esteemed in 
Sheboygan and it was with much reluc- 
tance that his friends and associates bid 
him farewell. As a token of their affec- 
tion and cordiality, his fellow workers at 
the Citizens Telephone Exchange, at a 
banquet held in his honor before his de- 
parture for Antigo, presented him with 
an exquisite gold loving cup, 13 ins. high. 
A high tribute was also paid to Mr.’ Gal- 
lon when 45 of the leading business and 
professional men of the city gathered to 
honor him at a banquet in the Grand Ho- 
tel at Sheboygan. 

Mayor Appison A. Keiser, of Luding- 
ton, Mich., recently appointed by Gov- 
ernor Sleeper to the Michigan Railroad 
Commission, in charge of the telephone 
work of the commission, as successor to 
the late Lawton T. Hemans, is an at- 
torney by profession who is well-known 
throughout western Michigan. For 23 
years he has been a resident of Luding- 
ton, where people of that community have 
honored him with all the local positions 
of trust within their gift. He has en- 
joyed an extensive practice not only in 
local and circuit courts, but has also ap- 
peared frequently in district federal court 
at Grand Rapids. 

Mr. Keiser is now serving his third 
term as mayor of the city of Ludington, 
having been re-elected the last time with- 
out opposition. He is the present chair- 
man of the Mason county Republican 
committee and has long been active in 
state and district politics. Mr. Keiser is 
still a young man, being in the prime of 
life, and has achieved remarkable suc- 
cess as an attorney. He has never been 
associated with railroad interests and en- 
joys a wide reputation as a man of su- 
perior attainments and excellent business 
judgment. 

The appointment is for a six-year term 
and those who know Mayor Keiser best, 
feel confident in predicting that his serv- 
ices to the state will be above criticism 
and reflect high credit to Governor 
Sleeper’s discerning judgment. 

Epwarp M. Cooke, vice-president and 
general manager of the Keystone Tele- 
phone System, which includes the Cam- 
den & Atlantic Telephone Co., the East- 
ern Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the 
Keystone Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was born in Carlisle, Pa., November 
9, 1866. 

He received his education at the Beth- 
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lehem Preparatory School and the Le-. 


high University, after which he spent a 
number of years in Denver, Colo., as 
vice-president of the largest department 
store in that city—The Daniels & Fisher 
Stores Co. 

Until 1914 Mr. Cooke 
manager for the Keystone system, when 
he was appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 

Mr. Cooke is and has been active in 
Independent telephone affairs, both state 
and national. For several terms he was 
a director of the old Independent Tele- 
phone Association of America and in 
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Edward M. Cooke. 


1916 was a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. Mr. Cooke is now 
vice-president of the Eastern Traffic As- 
sociation of Independent telephone com- 
panies, which has its headquarters in 
Philadelphia. 

S. WALTER JoNEs, of Memphis, Tenn., 
attorney and writer on legal subjects, has 
just issued the second edition of his law 
book on the subject of “Telephone & Tele- 
graph Companies.” Mr. Jones’ first book 
on telegraph and telephone companies was 
published in 1906 and until the appearance 
of the second volume, was the only au- 
thority dealing with telegraph and tele- 
phone companies exclusively. It has been 
quoted in many court decisions and briefs 
filed in telephone and telegraph cases. 

Epmunp W. LonGLey, general auditor 
of the New England Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Boston, Mass., was elected 
vice-president at a recent meeting of the 
directors. In his new position Mr. 
Longley will devote his time principally 
to supervision of the accounting and 
financial departments. 
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C. L. Stuyter, district traffic chief for 
the eastern district of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., with headquar- 
ters at Lincoln, Neb., has resigned to 
take a position as a design engineer in 
the circuit laboratory of the Western 
Electric Co. at New York. Mr. Sluyter 
entered the service of the Lincoln com- 
pany as an installer in 1910, and succes- 
sively became troubleman, assistant traffic 
engineer and assistant plant engineer. He 
takes his new position March 1. 

NATHAN Haywarp,. for 12 years en- 
gineer for the Bell Telephone Co., of 
Pennsylvania and its associated com- 
panies, recently resigned to become affili- 
ated with the American Dredging Co., 
with headquarters in Wilmington, Dela. 
Mr. Hayward will be retained as con- 
sulting engineer by the Bell company. 

H. W. Woop, for many years traffic 
superintendent of the Wheeling, W. Va., 
division of the Bell telephone company, 
has been promoted to division manager of 
the traffic department. The office to which 
Mr. Wood has been appointed is a new 
one created by the company when the 
West Virginia division of the Bell com- 
pany was incorporated under the name 
of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co. 

W. V. BriceLtanp, who has been Mr. 
Wood’s able assistant for the past seven 
years, assumes the duties as district sup- 
erintendent of the Wheeling division. 

W. P. Krmpatt, of the commercia? 
department of the Lincoln Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at Lincoln, Neb., has 
been promoted to district traffic chief for 
the eastern district, to succeed C. L. Sluy- 
ter. 

Georce HEAty has resigned his position 
as switchboard installer at Akron, Ohio, 
for the Ohio State Telephone Co. and 
accepted a position with the Mountain 
State Telephone & Telegraph Co., at 
Phoenix, Ariz., as automatic switchboard 
man. 

Ws. P. Routh, formerly district plant 
superintendent at Washington, Pa., for 
the Chartiers Telephone Co.,is now with 
the Ohio State Telephone Co., at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

OBITUARY. 

WILLIAM) §BurGHART, proprietor and 
founder of the Judith Gap Telephone Co., 
Judith Gap, Mont., died at his home in 
that city on December 22, 1916. Mr. 
Burghart was born in North Andover, 
Wis., September 9, 1875, and leaves be- 
sides the widow and one son, a host of 
friends throughout the Northwest. He 
was weil known not only in Montana but 
in North Dakota, having lived nearly five 
years at Fessenden while acting as dis- 
trict manager for the North Dakota Inde- 
pendent Telephone Co. 
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Connection Ordered at Owatonna. 
(Continued from page 14.) 

No degree of public convenience and 
necessity supporting the physical connec- 
tion of competing telephone properties, 
and no demonstration of the simplicity 
of such connection, can ever stand as a 
justification for confiscation directly or 
indirectly, and although the particular 
statute under which the order of this 
commission is sought is silent upon the 
subject, this commission is bound by the 
spirit of the law under which it acts and 
express provisions of the fundamental 
law of the land to protect all private 
property employed in public service. 


The Illinois commission in Intertown- 
ship Telephone Co. vs. DeKalb County 
Telephone Co., commission leaflet 43, page 
311, said: 


Telephone and telegraph companies are 
common carriers of intelligence and must 
give the same service to all who apply 
therefor, but this does not mean that a 
telephone company is bound to permit 
another telephone company to make a 
physical connection with its lines for the 
purpose of using such lines as its own 
subscribers use them. For a telephone 
company to transmit to any point on its 
lines, without discrimination, the messages 
of all parties offering them and willing 
to pay the same rate for the same service, 
is one thing. To admit outside companies 
or their patrons to- the same use of the 
lines that its own patrons are entitled to, 
is a widely different thing. 

An opposite conclusion would result in 
the practical confiscation of the larger 
plants, since the motive would be in- 
sistent in small companies organized for 
the purpose, or depleted or run down 
companies, to demand such connection. 
Moreover it would enable one company 
to take the property of another company 
for public use without compensation and 
deprive the latter company of its prop- 
erty without due process of law. It is a 
well established principle that a telephone 
company can not be compelled to become 
a party to the destruction of its own 
property, through the establishment of a 
switching service for another company 
operating in the same territory. 


The U. S. circuit court in Evansville & 
H. Traction Co. vs. Henderson Bridge 
Co., 1384 Fed. 973, said: 


One water company or one telephone 
company, or one telegraph company, .or 
one street railway company, or one rail- 
road company, while bound appropriate- 
ly to serve the general public, cannot, un- 
less under express statutory enactment 
and by due process of law thereunder, be 
compelled to give its property to the uses 
and benefits of a rival, except by some 
form of condemnation. The rival is not, 
ordinarily, to be included in the term 
“general public.” 


In the case of Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co. and the Minneapolis & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Co. vs. North Dakota, 236 
U. S. 585, Justice Hughes said: 


But, broad as is the power of regula- 
tion, the state does not enjoy the free- 
dom of an owner. The fact that the 
properly is devoted to a public use on 
certain terms does not justify the require- 
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ments that it shall be devoted to other 
public purposes, or to the same use on 
other terms, or the imposition of restric- 
tions that are not reasonably concerned 
with the proper conduct of the business 
according to the undertaking which the 
carrier has expressly or impliedly as- 
sumed. 

If it has held itself out. as a carrier of 
passengers only, it cannot be compelled 
to carry freight. As a carrier for hire it 
cannot be required to carry persons or 
goods gratuitously. The case would not 
be altered by the assertion that the pub- 
lic interest demanded such carriage. The 
public interest cannot be invoked as a 
justification for demands which pass the 
limits of reasonable protection, and seek 
to impose upon the carrier and its prop- 
erty burdens that are not incident to its 
engagement. In such a case, it would be 
no answer to say that the carrier obtains 
from its entire intrastate business a re- 
turn as to the sufficiency of which in the 
aggregate it is “not entitled to complain.” 


In Wisconsin Telephone Co. vs. Rail- 
road Commission of Wisconsin, et al., 156 
Northwestern 614, the court said: 


No subterfuge can be indulged under 
the statute which will have the effect of 
depriving any private property employed 
in a public service of its earning capacity. 

In the peculiar situation found in the 
instant case, it is possible to prescribe 
terms and conditions which will preserve 
the interests of the utilities respectively 
after the connection has been made. The 
subscriber of one company desiring toll 
service over the lines of the other com- 
pany must pay in addition to the rate 
charged the patrons of the latter com- 
pany a reasonable compensation for the 
additional service. Neither company will 
be permitted to absorb such additional 
charge, but the same must be paid by the 
patrons of either company using the toll 
lines of the connecting company. This 
will not result in any discrimination be- 
tween subscribers of the same exchange, 
but will result in a just and necessary 
discrimination between the subscribers of 
the two exchanges. 

A subscriber, who has not installed the 
telephone of both exchanges, is not en- 
titled to the toll service of both ex- 
changes without paying an additional 
charge to the exchange with which he is 
not connected, when desiring to use its 
toll line facilities. 


The statute in Wisconsin which pro- 
vides for physical connection between tele- 
phone companies makes no provision for 
compensation, yet the commission and the 
court held that a connection could not be 
ordered between competing companies 
that did not provide for compensation 
which would prevent irreparable injury. 


Irreparable Injury Discussed. 

The next question is that of irreparable 
injury. The facts in this case show that 
the connection prayed for will result in 
irreparable injury to the Northwestern 
company unless it can be protected by a 
differential. It must be borne strictly in 
mind that this case involves a connection 
betwen two strongly competing companies. 
The statute was passed to protect rather 
than to destroy or injure existing tele- 
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phone companies. Public convenience 
must be observed, and connections must 
be made where public convenience re- 
quires the same, but this must be done in 
such a way as to reasonably protect the 
properties of competing companies. 

At the present time a Twin City sub- 
scriber of the Tri-State telephone com- 
pany in talking to a subscriber of the 
Northwestern at Owatonna, must either 
go to a Northwestern pay station or tele- 
or send a messenger asking the 
party at Owatonna to come to the Tri- 
State pay station. The messenger fee is 
10 cents, and this is the uniform charge 
throughout the state. 

If a connection is ordered without a 
differential, a Tri-State subscriber can 
talk over the Tri-State toll line to a 
Northwestern subscriber at Owatonna and 


phone, 


‘thereby deprive the Northwestern of the 


business which it is able to handle over 
its own toll lines. Two strongly compet- 
ing companies reaching the same exchange 
through their toll lines will have a tend- 


ency to divide the business. This state- 
ment is borne out by the record in this 
case. 


The states of Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Michigan have fixed a differential where 
they have ordered connections between 
competing companies. A differential is 
not compensatory in character; it is only 
permissible where damage would be sus- 
tained in the absence of such a charge. 
It might be defined to be a condition pre- 
scribed by the commission in its order 
requiring physical connection, to prevent 
either company whose lines are connected, 
from sustaining irreparable damages by 
reason of such connection which would 
be sustained without such condition. 

The Wisconsin commission in Winter 
vs. La Crosse Telephone Co., 156 North- 
western 614 said: 


In the peculiar situation found in the 
instant case, it is possible to prescribe 
terms and conditions which will preserve 
the interests of the utilities respectively 
after the connection has been made. The 
subscriber of one company desiring toll 
service over the lines of the other com- 
pany must pay, in addition to the rate 
charged the patrons of the latter com- 
pany, a reasonable compensation for the 
additional service. Neither company will 
be permitted to absorb such additional 
charge, but the same must be paid by the 
patrons of either company using the toll 
lines of the connecting company. 

This will not result in any discrimina- 
tion between subscribers of the same ex- 
change, but will result in a just and neces- 
sary discrimination between the subscrib- 
ers of the two exchanges. A subscriber 
who has not installed the telephones of 
both exchanges is not entitled to the toll 
service of both exchanges, without pay- 
ing an additional charge to the exchange 
with which he is not connected when de- 
siring to use its toll line facilities. 


This decision was supported by the su- 
preme court of that state. 
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The same conclusion has been reached 
by the Michigan commission in J. J. 
Tweddle vs. Michigan State Telephone 
Co., commission leaflet 32, page 400; and 
by the Illinois commission in Intertown- 
ship Telephone Co. vs. DeKalb County 
Telephone Co., commission leaflet 43, page 
311; and by the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners of Canada in Ingersoll Tele- 
phone Company vs. Bell Telephone Co., 
of Canada, 4 Commission Telephone Cases 
823. 

A review of the evidence and authorities 
convinces the commission that a reason- 
able arbitrary charge in addition to the 
toll rate should be imposed in order to 
protect the property of the Northwestern 
company from irreparable injury. A dif- 
ferential has no relation to a rate. It 
should not be increased according to the 
distance the message is carried. It should 
be a flat arbitrary charge to apply to the 
movement of all traffic handled over the 
two lines. Seventy-five per cent. of all the 
business moving in and out of Owatonna 
is between points within a radius of 75 
miles. We feel that a charge of 10 cents 
in addition to the regular toll rate will 
protect the property of the competing 
companies and afford the necessary con- 
venience to the public in exchanging mes- 
sages over the two lines. This differential 
should not be absorbed out of the toll 
rate. 

If this charge does not duly protect the 
properties of the companies, they are at 
liberty, after a reasonable trial period, to 
apply to the commission for a modifica- 
tion of the order. 


Physical Connection Practical. 

A physical connection at Owatonna is 
practical, and can be established and main- 
tained at slight expense. The companies 
do not agree upon the kind of a con- 
nection to be established, but the com- 
mission is of the opinion that they should 
install such means of connection between 
their respective switchboards as will en- 
able both companies to supervise all calls 
and make such records as are adequate 
for settlement between each other and 
their respective subscribers. 

Each company should bear one-half of 
the cost of the additional construction, 
and the Tri-State should pay to the 
Northwestern a reasonable rental charge 
for the use of the necessary conduit. 

From a review of the evidence and the 
law, the commission finds that public con- 
venience requires a physical connection 
between the toll lines of the Tri-State 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. and the local 
exchange at Owatonna of the Northwest- 
ern Telephone Exchange Co.; that the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 
shall be compensated for this service by 
charging the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. five cents for each in and out 
message, and shall be paid one-half of the 
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cost of installation of the connection, and 
a reasonable rental charge for the use of 
the necessary conduits; that an additional 
charge of 10 cents shall be added to each 
toll message moving over the Tri-State 
toll lines to or from subscribers of the 
Northwestern Exchange at Owatonna; 
that under the foregoing conditions ir- 
reparable injury will not be caused to 
either telephone company. 
The Commission’s Order. 

It Is Therefore Ordered, That the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co. 
be required to connect its local exchange 
at Owatonna, Steele county, Minn., with 
the toll lines of the Tri-State Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for the furnishing of toll 
line service to the subscribers and patrons 
of said,companies; that the expense of 
making such physical connection or con- 
nections and the maintenance thereof, be 
apportioned equally between the said 
companies and that the Tri-State company 
pay a reasonable rental to the Northwest- 
ern company for the use of its conduits; 
that the Tri-State pay to the Northwest- 
ern company a service charge of five 
cents for each in and out message, the 
said charge to be absorbed from the rate, 
and that an additional charge of 10 cents 
be added to each toll line message moving 
over the toll lines-of the Tri-State com- 
pany to or from subscribers’ stations of 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co., at Owatonna, said charges to be paid 
to the Northwestern company and not to 
be absorbed from the rate, this order to 
become effective 30 days from the date 
hereof.” 


Meeting of Plant Men of Eastern 
District of Central Home. 


Ten of the Eastern district exchanges 
of the Central Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. were represented at the third 
annual plant meeting of the district, held 
at Paris, Ky., January 29. The exchanges 
represented were Mayville, Mayslick, 
Cynthiana, Carlisle, Paris, Millersburg, 
Little Rock, Owenton, Lawrenceburg and 
Frankfort. 

An informal afternoon meeting was 
followed by an automobile ride through 
the section, after which a field day con- 
test was held, the Paris contingent usual- 
ly triumphing, except in the 100-yard 
dash, in which J. E. Chambers, of Frank- 
fort, showed himself to be a stretch run- 
ner as well as maker of driving finishes 
in 100 per cent. efficiency contests. 

A banquet at the Windsor Hotel was 
followed by the night meeting, over which 
J. J. Veatch, district manager, presided. 
John J. Lynch, manager of Maysville, de- 
scribed the new Stromberg-Carlson cen- 
tral energy switchboard there, after which 
W. C. Corman, of Carlisle, Ky., discussed 
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his plant maintenance methods with a 
small force. 

E. E. Lawson, of Paris, told of methods 
of locating and clearing cable trouble. J. 
C. Head, of Lawrenceburg, recommended 
taking care of the company’s property as 
if it were “your own” and J. E. Chambers, 
of Frankfort, compared the automobile 
and the horse and wagon as to their ef- 
ficiency in general telephone work. 

William Bowling, of Paris, discussed the 
use of a one-ton truck; W. H. Cannon, of 
Paris, described the proper method of 
locating high resistance joints with a volt- 
meter; G. W. Bennett, of Owenton, out- 
lined his plans for this year. Gano Dun- 
can, of Millersburg, told of methods by 
which he accomplished results when short 
of helpers, and C. M. Mynheir, of Cyn- 
thiana, described the methods he uses to 
keep his stock material report in balance. 

The necessity of keeping blueprints, 
cable records and profiles was discussed by 
Warren M. Paine, of Louisville, assistant 
superintendent, while Minor Corman, gen- 
eral superintendent, of Louisville, followed 
up letters on the line of economy with a 
talk on how the company could be saved 
thousands of dollars, especially during the 
prevailing high material costs. 


Convention of Vermont & New 
Hampshire Association. 


The seventeenth annual convention of 
the Vermont & New Hampshire Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, which 
was held at Wells River, January 23-24, 
was in many respects one of the most 
successful and encouraging meetings 
held by this association, notwithstanding 
inclement weather conditions of the day 
preceeding the meeting kept many mem- 
bers from attending, who otherwise 
would have been present. 

The bond of Independent telephone 
service and fellowship in the district cov- 
ered by members of the association was 
more firmly established and the relative 
positions and needs thoroughly discussed 
and better understood. 

One of the most encouraging features 
of.this meeting was the report of the of- 
ficers that an indebtedness which has been 
hanging over the association for several 
years had been paid and that there was 
a good working cash balance in the 
treasury with which to begin the new 
year. There was a good attendance and 
exhibits by Independent manufacturing in- 
terests. Plans were laid and committees 
appointed in preparation for a meeting 
another year which will be an epoch in 
the history of the association. 

The officers elected for the year ensu- 
ing were: C. M. Libby, president, South 
Ryegate, Vt.; C. A. Washburn, vice-presi- 
dent, Bradford, Vt.; A. T. Davis, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Marshfield, Vt.; A. D. 
Richmond, auditor, Dover, N. H. 


















Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 


Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 


and Actions of City 


Further Hearings on the Lewis 
Federal Ownership Bill. 


Legal aspects of the transfer to gov- 
ernment ownership of the District of Co- 
lumbia telephone system, as sought by 
the pending Lewis bill, were further dis- 
cussed before the house district commit- 
tee on January 26 by John L. Swayze, 
counsel for the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. He pointed out that the 
bill not only proposes to take over the 
company’s property in the district, under 
the right of eminent domain, but also 
seeks to give the postmaster general police 
or regulatory powers now vested in pub- 
lic service and corporation commissioners 


of the states of Maryland and Virginia. © 


“This company and other companies 
within the 50-mile zone,” the attorney 
said, “are all under regulation by com- 
missioners, properly established by con- 
gress and by state authority, and all their 
rates, charges and practices are subject 
to review by those authorities. 

“In fact, the rates of this company in 
the District of Columbia, the value of 
its property, its rules and practices are 
now under review by the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Utilities Commission.” 

The company would be denied its con- 
stitutional right of “a day in court,” Mr. 
Swayze added. 

“The company is not only restrained,” 
he continued, “for a year from going into 
court to legally protest against confisca- 
tion of its property and the fixing of 
abnormally low rates, but an indefinite 
restraint is provided by the clause which 
says the experiment is not to be disturbed 
until the postmaster general is satisfied 
it has had a fair, adequate and complete 
test.” : 

He quoted from a decision by Charles 
Evans Hughes, while a member of the 
Supreme Court, to show that a public 
utility commission cannot be legally com- 
pelled to perform services for less than 
cost, and that in fixing rates all the out- 
lays incident to the performance of the 
service must be considered. 

In illustrating the importance of “stand- 
ard apparatus,” Mr. Swayze contended 
that the automatic system which it is pro- 
posed to install in the District of Colum- 
bia, will not work in harmony with the 
apparatus now used throughout the coun- 
try and would result in segregating Wash- 
ington telephones from those throughout 
the rest of the United States. 

He expressed the doubt whether there 
is any power under the constitution under 
which the United States can take private 





property such as this and operate it as 
part of the government. 

“The bill,” Swayze stated, “provides 
only for the acquisition of the physical 
property of the ‘telephone company and 
makes no provision respecting the patent 
rights or the value of the established 
business and other contract rights, in- 
cluding those for connection with other 
companies.” 

May Require Local Incorporation 
of Nebraska Utilities. 


The methods employed by the Nebraska 
State Railway Commission in scrutinizing 
the stock and bond issues of companies 
organized in that state and its insistence 
upon closely-figured estimates of expense 
either actual or projected have resulted 
in sending a number of companies to 
other states to secure charters. 

As a result of this, T. L. Hall, a member 
of the state railway commission, is back- 
ing a legislative measure fashioned after 
those of New York and South Dakota 
that will require incorporation in Ne- 
braska of all companies operating public 
utilities therein and control of their stocks 
and bond issues. 

The two most recent examples have 
been the Central Power Co., with a plant 
at Boelus, which incorporated in Dela- 
ware to escape supervision of stock is- 
sues, and the Nebraska & Wyoming Tele- 
phone Co. E. M. F. Leflang, of Omaha, 
is president and Eben Warner secretary- 
treasurer and general manager. 

These men, who command considerable 
money, in past years, have bought and re- 
built a number of Independent exchanges. 
They now own exchanges at Valentine 
and Chadron, and had also purchased sev- 
eral in northeastern Wyoming, across the 
state line from their Nebraska companies. 
The restrictions the Nebraska commission 
insisted upon placing around their financ- 
ing of the company forced them to make 
a. Wyoming incorporation. 





Telephone Measures Introduced in 
Nebraska Legislature. 


Twenty-one bills affecting telephone 
rates and service have been introduced 
in the Nebraska legislature and are now 
under consideration by committees. The 
majority are maximum toll rate measures, 
and all of these fix 35 cents as the limit 
for a three-minute talk from any point in 
the state to any other point therein. 

The one behind which most pressure 
is expected to be put is that introduced 
in the senate by Lieutenant Governor 
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Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Howard, who, in private life, is a news- 
paper editor. His bill fixes 35 cents as the 
maximum for a three-minute talk, the 
time to be computed from the beginning 
to the end of the conversation. For each 
additional minute the charge shall be 
not to exceed 10 cents. 

The bill provides that the act shall not 
be construed as granting authority to a 
telephone company to increase its rates 
where they are now less than fixed by the 
bill. Power is lodged in the railway com- 
mission to hear complaints in all cases 
where the rate complained against shall 
be less than the 35-cent maximum. Fines 
from $50 to $100 for each violation are 
provided. 

This and similar bills provide for 35 
cents regardless of the distance, although 
it is possible to talk between points 400 
miles distant. Each of them provides 
that all rates under 35 cents shall remain 
as they were on January 3, the object 
being to bar the companies from making 
up lost revenue on the long distance 
calls by increasing the charge on the 
short hauls. These constitute 80 per cent. 
of the total number of toll messages of 
the two large companies in the state—less 
than 50 miles. The principal argument 
for the maximum toll bills is that the 
telegraph companies do not challenge the 
flat 25-cent rate for ten-word messages. 

Senator Wilson, of Dodge county, is 
the author of a bill which fixes toll 
charges on an air line mileage basis, and 
he says that its purpose is to restore toll 
rates to where they were when Inde- 
pendents entered the field as competitors 
of the Bell and before consolidations 
were effected. 

One representative has a very lengthy 
bill in which, in addition to an elaborate 
system of toll charges, he fixes maximum 
rates for exchange service. His bill pro- 
vides that no exchange shall charge to 
exceed these figures for monthly ex- 
change service: Individual business tele- 
phones, $3.50; two party business, $2.50; 
individual residence, $1.25; two party 
residence, $1; farm lines, $1; These 
rates are almost half those now charged 
in the Omaha and Lincoln exchanges. 

His bill also provides that where the 
rates are now lower, they shall not be 
raised except a showing justifying the in- 
crease shall be made to the state railway 
commission. 

Some of the members who are backing 
these bills at the same time are urging 
the passage of a bill fixing a minimum 
wage of $10 for female workers in various 
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branches, including telephone work. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Howard, who is seeking 
by his bill to reduce toll revenues by 25 
per cent. or more, favors paying every 
exchange female worker at least $50 a 
month. : 

Generally speaking, these bills reduce 
the rate per mile or toll messages by 30 
per cent., or they reduce toll revenue tu 
per cent. by increasing the time limit 
from three minutes to five minutes, or 
they increase the commissions to originat- 
ing companies 40 per cent. Where they 
are 10 per cent. these are increased to 
15, and where 15 they are increased to 
20. As on the big systems 25 per cent. of 
the toll charge is credited to the ex- 
changes, exchange revenue also suffers. 

The companies are preparing to make 
elaborate showings of the injustice of 
these rates. They allege they are confisca- 
tory and would reduce net revenues to 
the vanishing point. They also feel that 
they should be placed on the same level 
with the legislatures as are the railroad 
companies, which are no longer vexed 
by rate-fixing or rate reduction, through 
the efforts of legislators. The railway 
commission being clothed with the same 
powers over both telephone and railroad 
companies as to service and rates, they 
will argue to the committees that the 
legislature should as fully delegate its 
powers in telephone rate making as it ob- 
serves in railroad rate making. 


Texas Telephone Companies Fac- 
ing Much Legislation. 


Legislation of the most spectacular 
character concerning the public utilities, 
and especially Texas telephone companies, 
has been in evidence in the senate of the 
Texas legislature during the past three 
weeks. 

Texas has no public utilities commis- 
sion, and the utilities of that state have 
for years opposed the creation of one. 
Legislation has been undertaken at each 
biennial session of the state assembly for 
the past eight years either to create a 
commission with regulatory powers over 
all utilities in the state, or to put the 
telephone companies, especially, under the 
present state railroad commission, 

The present session of the legislature 
opened January 9. Soon after the open- 
ing, Senator Lattimore introduced a bill 
to create a public utilities commission. 
Senator Dean introduced a measure to 
put telephone toll lines, only, under the 
railroad commission. Senator Robbins, 
whose bill for the establishment of a 
utilities commission was badly defeated in 
the last legislature, has publicly an- 
nounced that he is drafting a bill to 
abolish the present railroad commission 
and establish a new commission with 
jurisdiction over all utilities. 

Telephone men of the state gathered in 
Austin, the capital city, and, together 
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with the representatives of the Texas In- 
dependent Telephone Association, opposed 
these measures. Senator Henderson in- 
troduced a resolution calling for an 
amendment to the constitution, giving the 
legislature the power to create a utilities 
commission. This brought up the ques- 
tion of the power of the legislature to 
do so without such an amendment, which 
would, of course; require a vote of the 
people of Texas on the matter. The op- 
ponents of the measure intimated that if 
such legislation should be handled in this 
manner, and the people of the state 
should vote in favor of such a commission, 
they would not oppose such a bill in the 
next legislature. 

Before committee hearings were had on 
either of the two bills pending, Senator 
Henderson exploded a bomb in the sen- 
ate by introducing a second resolution 
to the effect that it was the sense of that 
body that no such utilities legislation 
should be carried unless it was done by 
the way of a constitutional amendment. 
This resolution was signed by 21 sena- 
tors out of the total of 31 in the Texas 
senate. 

Debate over this resolution has been 
warm, and at the present writing it has 
not been brought to a vote. Indications 
are, however, that it will be carried, as 
only 16 votes are required for a majority. 

Meantime Senator Lattimore, who had 
had his bill referred to the committee 
on commerce and manufactures, of which 
he is himself chairman, and Senator Dean, 
who had his bill referred to the commit- 
tee on civil jurisprudence, of which he 
is a member, announce that they will 
proceed with committee hearings on their 
bills. Senator Hudspeth carried through 
a resolution to the effect that bills should 
be referred to their proper committees 
for hearings. This leaves the matter in 
such shape, it is thought by some, that 
even if the two bills should be brought 
out on a favorable report, or a favorable 
minority report, they may be re-committed 
by the senate to the committees to which 
they would ordinarily have gone. 

Considerable other legislation affecting 
telephone companies is pending in both 
house and senate of the Texas legislature, 
and some of it is drastic. One bill is to 
compel telephone companies in towns of 
2,500, or over, to hire three or more 
messenger boys. | 

A minimum wage bill has been intro- 
duced. An electrical construction bill, 
seriously affecting telephone companies, 
has been favorably reported by the house 
committee on labor. A “blacklist” bill has 
been introduced, and bills providing for 
working conditions of employes are be- 
ing considered. A number of other elec- 
trical bills are pending. Altogether, Texas 
telephone companies are being compelled 
to make a hard fight against adverse 
legislation this year. 
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‘In the meantime the mayors of many 
Texas cities have announced a meeting in 
Austin for the purpose of contesting any 
legislation tending to take the control of 
public utilities away from cities, where 
it was placed under the Texas “home 
rule” law. These officials are also looking 
askance at Senator Dean’s bill, as an “en- 
tering wedge” against their control of 
their local utilities. With so many forces 
in the arena, pulling in different direc- 
tions, it begins to look as if developments 
in Texas legislation this year will be in- 
teresting. 


Trend of Opinion Regarding State 
Regulation in Illinois. 

The trend of opinion in the state of 
Illinois relative to state regulation of 
public utilities is indicated in a resolution 
adopted at the convention of the Illinois 
Municipal League (the former mayors’ 
association) held at the University of 
Illinois, Champaign, in December. 

The resolution in question provides that, 
“while we commend the efforts of the 
state public utilities commission to regu- 
late the service and rates of privately- 
owned public utilities, we are unalterably 
opposed to any legislation which will in 
any way curtail or diminish the powers 
granted to cities to own and operate their 
own utilities or to sell the product thereof, 
or which will in any way interfere with 
the operation and management by local 
city governments of the utilities owned by 
cities of this state.” 


Bill to Permit State Ownership of 
Utilities‘in Kansas. 


State ownership and operation of pub- 
lic utilities is made possible under terms 
of a bill before the house of the Kansas 
legislature. The bill provides that where 
service by public utility corporations is 
not satisfactory the property may be tak- 
en over and operated either by the state 
or by any city. The measure permits the 
state or a city to purchase a public utility 
cutright or to secure possession through 
condemnation proceedings. All corpora- 
tions doing business as public service cor- 
porations are affected by the measure. 


Indeterminate Franchise Bill Up 
Before Kansas Legislature. 


An indeterminate franchise bill for city 
utilities in Kansas was introduced in the 
house of the state legislature on January 
18 by Representative Geo. R. Allen, of 
Wyandotte, chairman of the house com- 
mittee on public utilities. The measure 
makes it optional with public utilities to 
come under the jurisdiction of the state 
public utilities commission, surrender 
their present limited franchises, and re- 
ceive an indeterminate franchise good so 
long as the service rendered is satisfac- 
tory. If the service is found by the utili- 
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ties commission or municipality to be un- 
satisfactory, the bill provides that the mu- 
nicipality may purchase and operate the 
plant, “in such manner as is now or here- 
after may be provided by law.” 

The act does not permit the granting of 
an exclusive franchise, Representative Al- 
len, the author of the bill, explains, so 
that in case of unsatisfactory service the 
municipality would have three courses 
open: First, buy and operate the plant, 
by condemnation, if necessary. Second, 
allow a franchise to a competing com- 
pany, if the public utilities commission 
consents. Third, put up with the service. 





Indiana Commission Must Recon- 
sider Connersville Rate Case. 
Upon an appeal of the Connersville 

Telephone Co., of Connersville, Ind., for 
a permanent injunction against the In- 
diana Public Service Commission, pro- 
hibiting it from enforcing certain rates 
and regulations, Judge W. M. Sparks, of 
the circuit court of Rush county, on Janu- 
ary 22, gave the public service com- 
mission 15 days in which to reconsider 
the case. 

The proceedings in this case was started 
in December, 1914, when a number of 
subscribers of the Connersville Telephone 
Co., filed a petition with the commission, 
complaining of the inadequacy of the 
service, and of excessive rates. 

On January 19, 1915, additional or sup- 
plementary petition was filed by the com- 
plainants, setting forth that the charges of 
the said Connersville company were dis- 
¢criminatory. On January 29, 1915, the Con- 
nersville Telephone Co. filed. answer, but 
denied each and every other material al- 
legation contained in the petition, and 
prayed that the complaint be dismissed. 

The commission then ordered an ap- 
praisal made of the company’s properties. 
The results obtained were considerably 
less than those of the company’s en- 
gineers. The figures compare as follows: 


Co.’s C’m’s 

2g’ r. E’g’rs. 
Reproduction cost ....$133,592 $126,800 
Depreciation ..... 5:0ee.. eee 20,221 
Present value ........ 111,403 106,579 


After a hearing before the commission, 
an order was entered fixing a schedule 
of rates to be substituted for those in ef- 
fect at that time. In place of a rate of 
$2 per month, $5.40 for three months in 
advance, or $18 per year in advance for 
farmer telephones, the commission or- 
dered a rate of $1.40 per month put into 
effect. 

While the gross rates for other classes 
of service were not changed, the commis- 
sion ordered that the company shall make 
a discount of 15 cents on all business 
telephones and 10 cents on all residence 
telephones for payment on or before the 
10th of the calendar month succeeding 
the month in which the service is rendered. 
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It further ordered that the company 
shall collect its rates and charges on its 
country lines quarterly in advance. All 
subscribers thus paying shall have a dis- 
count of 15 cents per telephone. To those 
refusing to pay quarterly in advance, the 
rate shall be $4.20 per quarter. 

The company is ordered to cease and 
desist from enforcing the rules requiring 
the subscribers to pay an_ installation 
charge. Upon a receipt of a contract 
calling for one year’s telephone service on 
its country lines at a rate of $3.75 per 
quarter payable in advance, it shall con- 
struct its line or lines a distance of one- 
half mile for each patron contracting for 
the service. 

It further orders that the company shall 
set aside a depreciation fund equal to 5 
per cent. annually on the physical valua- 
tion of the property. 


Indiana Company Seeks Connec- 
tion for Toll Service. 

A petition was filed with the Indiana 
Public Service Commission, on January 
23, by the Pike County Telephone Co., 
of Petersburg, Ind., asking for an order 
to compel the Southern Indiana (Bell) 
Telephone Co. to make long distance toll 
connections with its lines. 

The petitioner operates a telephone sys- 
tem in Pike county, serving 1,465 subscrib- 
ers. Its principal exchange is at Peters- 
burg. The petition states the Southern 


Indiana company owns the telephone sys- 


tem at Evansville and controls much of 
the telephone communication of southern 
Indiana, and that the company supplies 
telephone communication to extensive 
trade connections advantageous to sub- 
scribers of the Pike county company, but 
that the Southern Indiana company re- 
fuses to make long distance connections 
with the petitioning company. 


Changes in Ownership of Wiscon- 
sin Telephone Exchanges. 


G. W. Leyda, of Mazomanie, Wis., has 
purchased the Deerfield Telephone Co., 
at Deerfield, Wis., from C. L. Jordalien, 
taking possession on January 17. Mr. 
Leyda just recently sold the Mazomanie 
Telephone Co. to the Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 
ALABAMA. 

February 5: Hearing on the petition of 
the Jackson County Telephone Co., with 
headquarters in Scottboro, for permission 
to readjust its rates. 

CoLorApo. 

February 16: Final hearing in the mat- 
ter of the investigation into the rates and 
service of the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in the state of Colorado. 

FLORIDA. 

January 29: The commission rendered 

its ruling relative to the telephone ex- 
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change radius of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., at Pensacola, Fla. The com- 


mission also reduced the two-party and 
four-party residence rates and ordered 
the company to discontinue the practice of 
discounting bills paid by the 10th of the 
month. Order 544. 

GEORGIA. 

January 24: The commission granted 
the petition of the Bowen Telephone Co., 
of Fitzgerald, for authority to increase its 
rates at Abbeville and Ocilla. 


ILLINOIS. 

January 16: The commission dismissed 
the complaint of the Byron (Ill.) Tele- 
phone Co., of alleged invasion of its terri- 
tory by the Winnebago County Telephone 
Co., of Rockford, the commission being 
of the opinion that the existence of the 
line of the Winnebago company in ques- 
tion is not an unlawful invasion of the 
Byron company’s territory. Case 5125. 

February 5: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the application of the 
Raleigh Independent Telephone Co. (John 
C. Smith, secretary) for a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to operate a 
telephone line in the city of Raleigh, III. 

February 5: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the application of the Shiloh 
Mutual Telephone Co. for permission to 
increase rates at Huntsville, III. 

February 7: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter’of the application of the Simp- 
son Mutual Telephone Co. for authority 
to increase its telephone rates at Rock, 
Pope county, Ill. Case 5868. 

February 7: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of the application of the Em- 
pire Telephone Co. for an order authoriz- 
ing the issue of its promissory notes in 
the aggregate amount of $5,720. Case 6044. 

February 8: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of approval of rates issued by 
the Williamsville Telephone Co., applying 
at Williamsville and Sherman, IIl., for toll 
service. Case 5992. 

INDIANA. 

January 23. Petition filed by the Pike 
County Telephone Co., of Petersburg, 
Ind., for an order requiring the Southern 
Indiana (Bell) Telephone Co. to make 
long distance connections with its lines. 

February 7: Hearing held in the mat- 
ter of the petition of the Tipton Tele- 
phone Co., of Tipton, Ind., for permission 
to increase its rates. 

KANSAS. 

February 13: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Arkansas Valley Telephone 
Co. for permission to increase its rates at 
Larned, Kan. 

March 20: Hearing on the application 
of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone Co. 
for an increase in telephone rates in the 
city of Hutchinson, Kan. 


MICHIGAN. 

February 14: At the request of Leo M. 
Butzell, attorney for the Michigan State 
Telephone Co., the hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Michigan State comnany 
for permission to establish a schedule of 
metered rates in Detroit has been post- 
poned to this date. 

MINNESOTA. 

February 2: In the matter of the pe- 
tition of F. Wurst and others for tele- 
phone service in the depot of the Great 
Northern Railway Co., at Richmond, 
Minn., the railway company has advised 
the commission that it will immediately 
arrange for the installation of a tele- 
phone in its depot at Richmond. M-161. 

February 5: The commission ordered 
that the Northwestern Telephone Ex- 
change Co. be required to connect its local 
exchange at Owatonna, Minn., with the 
toll lines of the Tri-State Telephone & 
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Telegraph Co. for furnishing toll service 
to subscribers of both companies. The 
expense of making such connection and 
the maintenance thereof is to be appor- 
tioned equally between the companies and 
the Tri-State company is to pay a rea- 
sonable rental to the Northwestern com- 
pany for the use of its conduits. The 
Tri-State must pay to the Northwestern 
a service charge of five cents for each in 
and out message, this charge to be ab- 
sorbed from the rate, and an additional 
charge of 10 cents is to be added to each 
toll line message moving over the toll 
lines of the Tri-State company to or from 
subscriber stations of the Northwestern 
company at Owatonna, such charges to be 
paid to the Northwestern company and 
not to be absorbed from the rate. 
February 13: Hearing at Cannon Falls, 
Minn., in the matter of the application of 
the Wastedo Telephone Co. to increase its 
rate for rural service from 75 cents to $1. 
February 16: Hearing at Red Wing, 
Minn., in the matter of the application of 
the Northwestern Telephone Exchange 
Co. to change its local rates at Red Wing. 
Under the proposed schedule a reduction 
of 25 cents is made for individual and 
two-party business telephones, while three 
and four-party line business service is dis- 
continued. The individual and two-party 
residence telephone rates are reduced 50 
cents and three-party residence service is 
discontinued. The rate for four-party 
residence service is to remain the same, 
75 cents per month. : 
February 19: Hearing at St. Paul in 
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the matter of the petition of the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Co. to have 
the toll lines of the Ellendale Rural Tele- 
phone Co. reconnected with its exchange 
at Albert Lea, Minn. 

NEBRASKA. 

February: 
Diller (Neb.) Telephone Co. to increase 
business rates from $1 to $1.50 per month; 
residences from $1 to $1.15; farm lines, 
grounded, from $1 to $1.15; farm lines, 
metallic, from $1 to $1.25. The company 
also asks to be allowed to rebate to $1 
its rate on farm line telephones where 
payment is made for a year in advance. 

February: The commission authorized 
the Pierce (Neb.) Telephone Co. to in- 
crease all of its rates 25 cents, with the 
proviso that all payments prior to the 
10th of the calendar month shall be sub- 
ject to a discount amounting to the in- 
crease asked. 

February: Application made by the 
Pierce (Neb.) Telephone Co. to increase 
its switching charges from 25 to 50 cents. 
The company has been ordered to make 
detailed showing of all expenses properly 
chargeable to switching service as well as 
of investment devoted to this purpose. 

February: Informal complaint filed by 
J. M. Martin, of St. Edwards, Neb., ask- 
ing that the Nebraska Telephone Co. be 
ordered to be connected with the Oconee 
company. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

January 26: Hearing on the complaint 
of residents of the Oak Lane-Melrose dis- 
trict, a suburb of Philadelphia, against 


Application filed by the 
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the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, 
alleging discriminations in rates. The 
complainants allege that although living 
just across the street from the city line 
they are compelled to pay a toll charge of 
five cents to talk to their neighbors across 
the street. 
WISCONSIN. 

February 9: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Eastern Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to increase its rates at Brillion. 
U-1028. 

February 15: Hearing in the matter of 
the application of the Nelsonville Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase 
rates. U-1027. 

February 16: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Baldwin Telephone Exchange 
for authority to increase rates. U-1082. 

February 19: Hearing at Menomonee 
Falls on the investigation, on motion of 
the commission, of the alleged refusal of 
the Menomonee Falls Telephone Co. to 
extend service to Geo. Kaebisch et al. U- 
1034. 

February 20: Hearing on the applica- 
tion of the Marquette & Adams Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase switching 
rates. U-1031. 

March 2: Hearing at Argyle in the case 
of Iowa & La Fayette County Telephone 
Co. vs. the Argyle Telephone Co. rela- 
tive to rates for switching service. U- 
1014. 

March 2: Hearing at Argyle in the 
case of the Argyle Telephone Co. vs. the 
Pleasant Valley Telephone Co. et al. 
U-1035. 


From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Feb. 19-20; Texas, Dallas, 
Feb. 22-24; Iowa, Des Moines, March 13-15 


Successful Advertising Booklet of 
Kellogg Company. 


What is said to be one of the most suc- 
cessful advertising booklets of the year 
has recently received special attention and 
illustration in the magazine called The 
Postage. This particularly striking die- 
cut booklet represents a Kellogg magneto 
wall telephone. The front cover gives a 
life-like perspective view—so life-like, in 
fact, that it seems that an actual minia- 
ture of this set is before the holder. 

The booklet has to do particularly with 
the evolution of the Kellogg telephone, 
and, incidentally, the progress of the Inde- 
pendent telephone movement. In addition 
to a brief chapter on this evolution, there 
are some excellent halftone illustrations 
of the Kellogg factory and apparatus, 
while the back cover of the booklet shows 
the backboard of the Kellogg wall tele- 
phone. The text of the reading matter, 
relative to the evolution of the telephone, 
is as follows under the heading of “What 
This Kellogg Telephone Represents” : 

“You are holding a miniature reproduc- 
tion of one of a type of many thousand 
telephones that today are being signaled, 
talked over and transmitting messages in 
all the important countries of the world, 
in America, in every state in the Union, 


in every county almost. This service be- 
ing given under extremes of climate, un- 
der all kinds of exchange conditions, and 
doing it well—so very well, that it is 
called by many ‘the best telephone.’ 

“A worth-while appearing telephone, 
isn’t it? Yet every angle and curve in its 
shape—every bit of wood, iron, steel and 
copper in its body—is the product of 
volumes of thought, mental effort on the 
part of a great army of people to produce 
the best telephone. Farmers, towns- 
people, folks from many fields, have sug- 
gested bits of ideas that, presented in the 
ever-increasing volume of public de- 
mand, have, from the use of the earliest 
crude instruments, helped the telephone 
manager to know what he most needed. 


“And he, with his instrument man and 
wire chief and lineman and operators, 
has, from the first sets—installed with 
misgivings and uncertainties and great 
labor—formed definite ideas as to what 
he must ask of the manufacturer, that he 
could give service which would meet the 
public demand and assure him a decent 
living. 

“The manufacturer, with sincere effort, 
much research and experiments in costly 
laboratories aided by men who have spent 
their lives in the business in all its phases, 


has worked untiringly to meet the needs 
of the exchange manager—the man who 
is next to the people—to meet the public 
demand. And appearances always 
counted. 

“This telephone, the likeness of which 
you hold in your hand, has been evolved 
only step by step and with constant 
change. 

“The man who first had the mental 
image of a telephone, saw in his mind a 
great, clumsy box. To him it seemed, and 
was, wonderful, but its size and structure 
was limited at every turn by the things 
then at hand that the originator could 
shape to his needs. 

“But as every telephone man knows, 
within a lifetime, from the crudest be- 
ginning, we have today telephone equip- 
ment: which, it is acknowledged, leads the 
world. 


“From the rattling, uncertain transmis- 
sion of the transmitter that was a hole in 
a box, which most of us grown-ups re- 
member, to the present transmitter that 
gives perfect voice reproduction for any 
distance with proper line equipment, is 
an advance worth while. 

“From the old troublesome and tem- 
peramental ringer to the Kellogg non-ad- 
justing, fool-proof, reliable, sweet-toned 
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. The “French” FOLDING DOOR Telephone Booth 


(Patent Pending) 


DOOR OPERATION: One of the distinctive advantages of the 
FOLDING DOOR is that it can be both closed and opened by pulling 
on the handle. This feature, which is an important one from the booth 
user’s standpoint, is possible only with this type of door. 


Write for booklet describing the advantages of the ‘‘ Folding Door’’ Booth 


C. B. FRENCH CABINET COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Western Eleciric Company 


INCORPORATED 


Ne Houses in all principal cities 
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The Superiority of No. 99 
Hercules Telephone 


is demonstrated by 
hundreds of volun- 
tary testimonials. 


There are undoubtedly 
more telephones of this 
type used in small 
towns and country dis- 
tricts in the United 
States and many other 
countries than there 
are of any other one 
type of telephone. 


This condition exists 
because the HER- 
CULES Telephone 
gives universal satis- 
faction. It combines 
the high grade materi- 
als and workmanship 
which characterize 
Swedish American 
products. 








Do you have our catalogue? 
No. 99 If not write for it today. 


Swedish American Telephone Mfg. Co. 
5237 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

















Do You Believe in 
; Efficiency ? 


Do you use ‘VAC-M’ Lightning 
Arresters? 


Do you know that many Telephone 
Companies are using themP 


Test determines their worth. 
Our Catalog No. 11 tells the story about them. 


Send for one now 


The National Electric Specialty Co. 


Sole Maker ‘VAC-M’ Arresters 
Terminal Bldg. ~ - Toledo, Ohio 




















Warner Pole Changers 


20 Years in Service; Over 20,000 in Daily Operation 


The first successful pole changer made. 


It revolutionized “ringing conditions” in the telephone field; and 
set such a high standard then that it has never been equaled. 
Economical and reliable, it has stood the test of long service, 
and is pronounced the one perfect pole changer by the leading 


telephone men of the country. 
Let us solve your ringing problems. 


WARNER ELECTRIC CoO., 








Muncie, Ind. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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signal is a pertinent thought. From the 
big, heavy yet weak generators with their 
rattling armatures to the modern Kellogg 
built-like-a-watch, compact telephone 








Cover of Kellogg Booklet. 


power plant, is likewise evidence of a 
world of effort to produce the best. 

“So with every other part that you see 
on this: instrument; behind it, in the al- 
ready dimming memories of the brief 
telephone past, arise trials and tribula- 
tions that tested the patience of many a 
worker. 

“To produce each of these parts right, 
and to combine them to make the most 
efficient, reliable, long-service telephone, 
has been the aim of the Kellogg company 
since its beginning. 

“The use of Kellogg telephones in many 
lands, with every type of line and under 
every possible complication of good and 
bad equipment, has proved that its appear- 
ance has not belied its life. 

‘Use, Is The Test.’ 

“We have spoken particularly of this 
magneto telephone, but every word said of 
it can be applied to all our modern, super- 
iatively efficient telephones and switch- 
boards—the complete Independent tele- 
phone exchange.” 


Sixth District Missouri Independ- 
ent Association to Meet. 


The Sixth District Missouri Independ- 
ent Telephone Association will hold a 
convention for owners, managers and 
wire chiefs and operators’ school at the 
Terry Hotel, Sedalia, Mo., on February 
21 and 22. 

Men thoroughly competent to discuss 
all matters concerning the telephone 
business have been secured to address 
the meeting. Maintenance matters will 
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be thoroughly discussed and telephone 
managers in that territory are urged to 
send their wire chiefs and troublemen. 

The discussion of operating rules and 
practices will be in accordance with the 
rules recently adopted by the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion. 


New Chief Operator’s Desk for 
Warsaw, Ind. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the general design of the modern sani- 
tary desk-type chief operator’s desk re- 
cently built by the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co., for the Commercial 
Telephone Co., of Warsaw, Ind. It forms 
a part of a complete Stromberg-Carlson 
central office equipment to be installed 
in that city. 

This auxiliary switchboard is con- 
structed of quarter-sawed oak, finished 
with a dull golden oak finish to match 
the main switchboard. It is provided with 
removable panels, both front and rear, 
which afford easy access to all of the 
apparatus mounted within the cabinet. 

The equipment of the desk includes the 
required complement of observation lines, 
local desk trunks and monitoring taps, 
and other miscellaneous circuits for full 
control of the operating force. All circuits 
are of the cordless type, which provides 
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an extra large amount of space in the 
top of the desk for recessed card index 
trays. The trays are protected-from the 
accumulation of dust by a sliding cover 
when not in use. 

Service meter connections with each 
operator’s position will be mounted in the 
small compartment in the left side of the 
desk top which is provided with a glass 
panelled door fitted with lock and key. 
The centralization of the service meters 
will enable the chief operator to make an 
accurate record of the number of calls 
originating in all positions covering any 
given period without leaving her desk. 


Conference of Monarch 
Department Heads. 

On January 26 and 27, at the general 
offices of the Monarch Telephone Mfg. 
Co., in Fort Dodge, Iowa, the annual 
meeting of representatives of the sales, 
engineering and manufacturing depart- 
ments was held. Many matters, such as 
can be considered duly at these confer- 
ences, were taken up and discussed to a 
conclusion. 

The Monarch company reports consid- 
erable development work in new tele- 
phone and switchboard styles. Part of 
the time at the conference was occupied 
in imparting this information to the sales 
representatives, who will soon have 


Annual 

















Type of Chief Operatcr’s Desk Built by Stromberg-Carison for Warsaw, Ind. 








Many Telephone Exchanges 
are using Solderall in place of 
the old style solder and flux 





(PATENTED) 


The only real metal solder 
with flux combined, in col- 
lapsible tubes. 


25c per tube 


Discounts in lots of one dozen and over 


The SOLDERALL COMPANY 


129 Sussex Ave. NEWARK, N. J. 











ing shop— 


Over 5000 mighty bright soldering men say they 
have learned a lot from 


SOLDERING 
KINKS 


ILLUSTRATED 
If you need it send your quarter to 


Telephony Pub. Co. 


Monadnock Bldg., Chicago 


























Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Andrae 
Telephones 


stand first in quality and 
workmanship. 
The installation of Andrae 
Telephones mean long and 
satisfactory service, Tele- 
phone efficiency and Bat- 
tery economy. They are 
built by pioneers of the 
telephone industry, to give 
the Independent Tele- 
| phone user the maximum 
of Telephone service. 









Andrae Telephone apparatus is ab- 
solutely guaranteed. 


Send for copies of our catalog No. 
34-T and Bulletin No. 16 on Andrae 
Telephones, Switchboards and Sup- 





plies. 














RB, Deals. SRMMAYEHICSTS 
( JULIUS ANDRAE & SONS CO.» A j 
7, aN BJELITA WISCONSIN. 
4 MTHE HOUSE THAT AY-WERY a) an 
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| OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 
LONGEST LIFE. 
LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 

As wire will test best, so also will 
it last best and give better satisfac- 
tion while it lasts. 

We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 
well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 
chaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST.—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representation 
jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test and com- 
pare. 






























COMPANY 
U.S. A. 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE 
MUNCIE INDIANA 
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Some of Those Present at Annual Conference of Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co. 


something new and interesting to tel! 
Monarch customers. 


The conference had its time for enter- 


tainment as well as for its business. A 


banquet at the Wahkonsa Hotel was en- 
attending the conference, 


joyed by all 
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and a closely contested bowling match 
afforded much amusement. 

The accompanying reproduction of a 
photograph shows some of the Monarch 
people present at this year’s meeting. 
Those seated are (from left to right) 
Wm: F. Qualls, Missouri-Kansas _ repre- 
sentative; L. Q. Trumbull, sales manager ; 
W. H. Trimm, general manager; H. S. 
Probert, order department; J. C. Hubach- 
er, general superintendent, and R. O. 
Palmer, Minnesota-Wisconsin territory. 

Those standing (from left to right) are 
C. G. James, purchasing agent; A. W. 
Steinke, chief engineer; B. H. Merriman, 
western Iowa-Nebraska representative: C. 
W. Snyder, Dakota representative; Geo. 
O. Wilson, Iowa-Illinois repre- 
sentative, and A. P. Hammond, cashier. 


Eastern 


Doubleday-Hill Electric Co. En- 
tertained Independents. 

During the convention of the Western 
Pennsylvania Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, the Doubleday-Hill Electric Co., 
of Pittsburgh entertained the entire con- 
vention body at a theatre party. This 
has been a custom for some time past and 
greatly appreciated by the association 
members. 











LED's 





GUSTAV HIRSCH,MLE. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
COLUMBUS,OHI0 


Appraisal Construction Reports 


Central Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 
Yellow Pine Cross Arms, Pins 
and Brackets. Write us. 
CHATTANOOGA - TENNESSEE 


For Your 
Test Sets 


From Your 
Jobber or 


UNIVERSAL TEST CLIPS 


* SSG 
wSSs5 


‘Sample, postpaid, 15c 
R. S. MUELLER & CO., 420 High Ave., Cleveland, 0. 











FRANK F. FOWLE 
Consulting Electrical Engineer 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Arthur H. Ford 


Iowa City, Iowa 


Power and Telephone Line Interference 
roblems. 


We Specialize in 


TELEPHONE PRINTING 


Send for Samples 


NOSCO, Zion City, III. 








J NSTALLATIONS made of Account- 

ing Systems. State and Interstate 
Commerce Commission made out. 
An Operating Accountant 


H. A. BALL 


Arrowsmith Illinois 








Watch this de- 


partment grow. 





EDMUND LAND 


69 Buhl Block Detroit, Mich. 


Telephone Engineering. Plans, 
Construction and Supervision. 
Appraisals, Estimates and Reports. 























OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED—Four old Sterling Elec- 
tric Co.’s cross-connecting strips. Any 
one having or knowing where they can 
be bought, kindly notify Creston Mu- 
tual Telo. Co., Creston, Iowa. 


WANTED—Fifty miles of used No. 
12 or 14 Copper Clad Wire. Also a 
similar amount of No. 9 BB Iron. Utah, 
Nevada & Idaho Telephone Co., 1003 
Kearns Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Telephone exchanges are what we 
sell. We have buyers. If you want 
to sell, list with us. N. E. Kester, 
Greene, Iowa. 


LOOK HERE, TELEPHONE MANA- 
GERS—We have now moved into our 
new enlarged quarters at 208 North 
Fifth Avenue. We are prepared to take 
care of any number of orders, small or 
large, guaranteeing first class work and 
prompt delivery. When visiting Chi- 
cago, come and inspect our efficient 


Independent Telephone Repair Shop. 
Yours truly, Standard Telephone Re- 
pair Co., J. Skinderviken. 


WANTED-—tTelephone plant of 500 
stations, or over. Trade for land in 
the Lower Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas. Five to seven miles from school. 
tion. Two to four miles from school. 
People going to this country by the 
train load. Will trade land unen- 
cumbered for right proposition. D 
C. Phillips, Indianola, Iowa. 


WANTED—To buy a telephone plant 
in either Southern California, Northern 
Florida or Oklahoma. Must have be- 
tween 600 and 1,000 phones, with 
chances for growth. Address New 
Yorker, care TELEPHONY. 





